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EDITORIALS 


EGRO life has been most effectually organized 
through the evangelical Christian church and 

the fraternal order. Rivaling the church in the 
extent and the allegiance of its 


Fraternals, membership, the Negro secret 
Finance and semi-secret society has ex- 
and Folly erted a compensatory influence 


on the harsh inequalities which 
engulf the Negroes’ daily existence. Behind the 
guarded doors of the lodge hall, away from the 
critical eyes and sometimes leering countenance 
of the white world, the Negro has been able to 
give expression to his hedged-in political impulses 
and to indulge in a vast display of parliamentary 
erudition. The urge for preferment at the hands 
of his peers, which the larger arena of civic and 
political life grants to his white compatriots, is 
kept alive for the Negro by the miniature though 
intense conflicts of the lodge election. There all 
“financial” members possess the franchise and 
there in microcosm the colorful processes of Dem- 
ocracy are reenacted. Not that the lure of the 
mysterious and occult, the craving for plumes and 
swords and the trappings of rank are confined to 
Negroes. For despite the clumsy attempts on the 
part of some of the present day writers to identify 
this longing as a Negro characteristic, the Negro 
secret order is the stepchild of the white secret 
order, and black Elks, Moose, Odd-Fellows, Masons 
and Pythians are but the dark counterpart of white 
Elks, Moose, Odd-Fellows, Masons and Pythians. 
And if the secret order looms larger in the lives 
of Negroes than whites, it is because the lodge is 
one of the few outlets which the Negro has for 
the exercise of those proclivities which are sub- 
merged by the dominance of the white majority. 

Negro lodges have collected and disbursed mil- 
lions of dollars. A portion of this money has been 
used in the payment of sick and death benefits, 
which is their raison d’etre and also to some extent 
their lure. Outside of this an enormous sum of 
money has been invested in projects of question- 
able value, to say the least. 

In nearly every city where there is a large Ne- 
gro population, Negro lodges have engaged in a 
mad race to erect pretentious temples and office 
buildings. These temples, rising eight, ten and 
sometimes twelve stories and costing from $75,000 
to $500,000, are usually erected in the heart of 
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the so-called Negro district. As a rule they are 
surrounded by unsightly shacks, or by dilapidated 
tenements, or by clusters of ill kept restaurants 
and pool rooms and barber shops. The income de- 
rived from the rental of offices and dance halls 
proves invariably insufficient to offset the current 
expenses of operation. The lodge treasury is 
drained to meet the interest and taxes. Special as- 
sessments are levied on the members, all to no 
avail. The inevitable depreciation sets in and soon 
the building, which was once a beautiful edifice, is 
reduced to a dirty, unkempt, miserable pile of brick 
and stone. And thus the lodge, staggering under a 
constantly increasing burden of mortgages and 
taxes, stumbles on; or they dispose of the prop- 
erty; or they lose it, and the earnings of hundreds 
of Negroes over a period of years are irretrievably 
lost. 

This is what has happened in numerous imstances 
when the lodge has been able to erect their build- 
ing. But there are not a few cases where the pro- 
posed temple never actually reaches completion. 
The gaunt skeletons of unfinished temples afflict 
the vision in more than one American city—and 
stand as monuments to the financial ineptitude of 
those whose ambitions were greater than their wis- 
dom. 

The Negro must learn that the laws of invest- 
ment cannot be flouted in order to present a front of 
racial achievement. There are many channels thru 
which the Negro lodge might invest its surplus more 
profitably than by the erection of temples which 
only serve to make more abject their wretched sur- 
roundings. If the Negro lodges, which have sunk 
thousands of dollars in grandiose building projects, 
had invested the same amount of money in public 
utilities of some American cities, today they would 
have power and wealth beyond their dreams. And 
if they were willing to accept the six per cent, 
which Mr. Rosenwald and Mr. Rockefeller deem 
a sufficient return on their investments in better 
housing for Negroes, they might be able to render 
their fellows an invaluable service. For they could 
have replaced the tumbling, unpainted shacks in 
which great numbers of Negroes are, compelled to 
live, by neat, attractive, sanitary dwellings, and 
thus not only transform the outward appearance 
of so-called Negro neighborhoods but also have 
saved the lives of thousands of Negroes who are 
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condemned to untimely deaths because of bad 
housing. 

It is important that the Negro have the oppor- 
tunity to earn an income adequate to his needs; 
it is equally important that his income shall be 
safeguarded from foolish investment. The National 
Negro Business League would do well to consider 
this phase of business enterprise. At present the 
appalling waste of energy and the reckless dissi- 
pation of the earnings of the black worker through 
ill advised and unsound investment is one of the 
tragedies of Negro life. 


EVERENTLY we pause and pay tribute to the 
memory of the late Mrs. Julius Rosenwald. 
She was a real humanitarian whose unselfish in- 
terests and intelligent sympa- 
thies were quietly and gently 


Mrs. Julius 


Rosenwald expressed in a great number of 


causes, not the least of which 
_ was the cause of the Negro, She was not as widely 
known as her illustrious husband, nevertheless her 
interest in the unfortunate was profound and her 
activities in behalf of those who are under pri- 
vileged extended throughout the period of her life- 
time. She was one of those rare souls of whom it 
has been written: “Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” 


_— month we placed Dave Myers and Phil 

Edwards on the roll of distinguished Negro 
track athletes who have written athletic history in 
America’s great universities. 
This month we add the names 
of Eddie Tolan of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan and Gordon of 
the University of Iowa. Tolan won the hundred 
yard dash in the Big Ten games and Gordon wor 
the broad jump. 


Record 
Breaking 


Only in the fierce hot clash of unrestrained com- 
petition are men extended to their uttermost limits. 
And when man is extended to the very limit of his 
physical or mental capacity by the healthy rivalry 
of his fellows, he reaches undreamed of heights 
of accomplishment and the horizon of his aspira- 
tions is constantly enlarged and pushed farther 
and farther back. 

So Eddie Tolan of the University of Michigan, 
a black boy racing down the cinder path in the 
hundred yard dash a few weeks ago, was forced to 
break the world’s record of twenty-five years’ stand- 
ing in the hundred yard dash in order to beat 
Simpson, a white boy of Ohio State University, 
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who threatened to maintain an early lead and thus 
win the laurels for his own Alma Mater. And then 
a week Jater this same Simpson in an almost super- 
human effort broke the world’s record previously 
set by Tolan and evened the score of their com- 
petition after a terrific struggle. 

In the larger sphere of human activity the same 
general principle holds true, Neither individual nor 
group superiority can be established save by free 
competition—a fair field—and no favors. America 
suffers as much as the Negro by the handicaps she 
places upon his efforts. In the South especially the 
vitiating effect of unfair competition is everywhere 
visible; retarded development is common to both 
whites and blacks in almost every field of human 
endeavor; and in the North it is also true, though 
not so strikingly apparent. Great as the achieve- 
ments of America are, the Negro unhandicapped 
might be the stimulus for still greater achievements 
on the part of those who now keep him out of 


competition. 


N‘*' month Opportunity will publish three 
special reviews of three recent books, all of 
which treat of the phenomenon that Negroes call 
“passing.” “Passing” is the 
name given to the renunciation 
of ethnic affiliation when physi- 
cal characteristics do not betray it by those who 
possess the proverbial drop of Negro blood. 

Thousands of persons designated Negro by Amer- 
ican biologists, either voluntarily or involuntarily 
become identified with the dominant white group. 
It is a phenomenon familiar to every Negro, al- 
though white people only recently began to appre- 
ciate to what extent the Negro penetration of the 
white world was being carried on. If they appre- 
ciate it yet. 

Without usurping the role of reviewer, the editor 
would like to make some comments about the gen- 
eral subject of “passing.” Most books on “passing” 
sound a rather mournful and lugubrious note, The 
characters who “pass” are portrayed as harboring 
deep resentment, suffering, inconsolable disap- 
pointment—and finally seeking death as a way out, 
either by self destruction or by a return to the 
despised race from which they have tried in vain 
to escape. 

To the creative artist this phase of “passing” 
doubtless provides the most satisfactory angle for 
literary treatment. Dramatic values would undoubt- 
edly dictate its selection, even if consideration for 
the concepts and tastes of the book-buying public 
(which unfortunately is largely white) did not. 
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It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that 
any considerable number of those who “pass” 
are haunted either by fear of detection or by dis- 
consolate brooding over the enforced duplicity 
which they practice. Of course there are some who 
only “pass” at work and who live and play as 
Negroes, These may at times be apprehensive. But 
there are a host of those who could not pass the 
test of the Virginia Race Purity Law who will be 
counted in the 1930 census as white. They look 
white—they work as white—they play as white. 
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They are white, despite certain pseudo-biologiv |j 
theories devised by prejudiced minds. More th. , 
that they are having a mighty good time, presum- 
ably. They can reach the place in life which the.r 
abilities and talents are able to command. They ¢: 
go where they will. They can travel as they please. 
They need never fear insult and humiliation |,- 
cause of their color and race. And occasiona||\ 
they find themselves in a position where they «a 


“give a nigger hell.” 


White Barbarians 


By James A. S. McPeek 


HITE barbarians, with your costly laces, 
White barbarians, children of the sun, 
White barbarians. with your powdered faces, 


What dreams must fill your minds when your day is done! 


White barbarians,—you beck with gentle motion, 


Men swiftly mowe to do your each behest, 


Men swiftly answer to your every notion, 


They must obey your wish, whatever your request. 


White barbarians—but time is all too fleeting,— 


Beauty which ruled and mastered yesterday 


Now slowly withers with the slow heart beating; 


Soon unloved tomorrow will be mocking your today. 


White barbarians, with your tattered laces, 


White barbarians, prisoners of night, 
White barbarians, with your faded faces, 
What dreams must fill your mind about your former light! 
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The Control of Race Relations 
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in the 


Community 


By Norman M, KastTLer 


VERY marked decline in the number of lynch- 
ings has occurred in the years since 1922. 
Following a slow decline from the peak of rec- 
orded lynchings in 1892, there came a sharp drop 
from 58 Negroes lynched in 1922, to 26 in 1923. 
In no year since then have lynchings attained their 
former high numbers; and in the year 1928 we 
seemed to have reached a new low level:—only 
eleven lynchings having been reported for the year. 
This marked reduction in lynching since 1922, 
indicates that very vital forces are evidently at 
work changing inter-racial relations. These forces 
undoubtedly are being felt in nearly all the phases 
of the social and economic life of both races in 
their contact with each other. But of course we 
cannot attempt to touch upon all the aspects of 
changing race relations. There are many serious 
problems to be met in matters of race adjustment; 
but I wish to present one or two of those which are 
of great importance, but which, I believe, often 
tend to be neglected in the pressure of more obvi- 
ous, if not more pressing, considerations. 

At the risk of appearing too stat‘stical, | am here 
presenting a table, which indicas conclusively 
that lynching still remains very much a phenome- 
non of the small community. The materials used 
were the lynching data furnished by the N. A. A. 
C. P., and Volume 3 of the U. S. Bureau of Census 
pe, ulation reports of the 1920 census. It will be 
seen that about 84 per cent—five-sixths—of the 
lynchings during the past six years have occurred 
in or near towns of less than 6,000. Still more 
striking, perhaps, is the next smaller classification: 
two-thirds of the lynchings have occurred in or 
near towns of less than 3,000! 

Thus, the social conditions which ordinarily sur- 
round the lynching evil will be those of the small 
community; and the social controls used to combat 
lynching should be those which will be most ef- 
fective in the small community. 

The means of control which first suggests itself 
is probably that of legal action. Most Negro or- 
ganizations advocate law enforcement as the most 
effective means to secure “equality,” and minimize 
race friction, And many whites who have given 
considerable thought to the problem also declare 
that they see in legal activity, both in enacting and 
enforcing law, the most hopeful means of “regulat- 
ing” race contact and avoiding friction. 

It must be admitted that a strong argument-can 
be advanced to support this point of view. Strict 
enforcement of law unquestionably does act as a 
strong check upon crime. Many lynching victims 
are taken directly from the custody of the law. 
And it is well known that members of lynching 
parties are seldom prosecuted—much less > con- 


victed. There can be little doubt that if we had 


fair legal codes, and if law were conscientiously 
enforced, the Negro element would probably show 
no undue “criminal tendencies.” And_ potential 
lynchers among whites would hesitate to take part 
in a lynching party, if punishment for such law- 
lessness were more certain. 

But if we consider the practical aspects of legal 
regulation, we see that law has serious limitations 
as a reforming agent. As has been proved time 
and again, law never can be far in advance of 
popular morality or popular opinion. The best 
known example of this principle today is the in 
creasing ineffectiveness of the 18th amendment. 
And the disregard of the amendments regarding 
the Negro is a practical application of the same 
principle in race relations. It is also clear that if 
we depend entirely upon the law as a regulator of 
social contact, the volume of law covering even the 
most fundamental relations will soon become much 
too cumbersome to be useful. 

Another phase of the problem of legal control 
of race contact is the race discrimination existing 
in the statutes. It is impossible to deny that the 
law does discriminate between the races; and it is 
highly improbable that the whites, especially in 
the South, will be willing at present to extend to 
the illiterate mass of Negroes the same rights and 
pewers which they themselves enjoy. If we rest 
the problem of race adjustment entirely with the 
law, Negroes will probably fight legal favoritism 
for the whites even more bitterly than they now 
do. With other fields of conflict closed by the 
priority of legal action, the Negro may well be 
expected to raise questions of constitutionality of 
laws discriminating against his race. The restric- 
tion of race conflict entirely within the field of 
legal action would undoubtedly intensify the bad 
feeling of each race towards the other. 

Further, if we adopt the legal method to control 
race relations, it is likely that such regulation 
would necessarily go through the preliminary 
stages of common law. This would, of course, give 
rise to many inconsistencies in establishing legal 
precedents to cover all the situations involved in 
race contact. There would be sectional differ- 
ences of opinion, as wel] as variations in social and 
economic discrimination. It would be exceedingly 
dificult to secure legal codes nationally acceptable 
to both races. And even if such law could be en- 
acted, the primary question of its enforcement still 
remains. 

Certainly from the community point of view, 
perhaps the most serious problem of legal regula- 
tion would be its enforcement. Serious race fric- 
tion, as revealed through lynching, is found most 
commonly in small towns, wherein the jails are not 
secure, and officials are well known to the lynchers. 
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And officials, dependent upon popular vote for 
their position are seldom inclined to oppose the 
will of their electors. On the other hand, national or 
even state action would be difficult to secure, and 
such large police units are expensive and un- 
wieldy. 

The chart here shows the present state of affairs 
in law enforcement in the matter of lynching: 


TABLE I. 
Number and Percentage of Total Negroes Lynched 
taken from Custody of Legal Agencies, 1922-1927. 


Year Lynched From Law Year Total 
Total No. Taken Per cent of 
162 79 49 
26 11 42 
19 9 47 


TABLE Il. 


Negroes Lynched in the U. S., 1922-1927 and per cent 
of Totals, by Sizes of Towns in or near where Lynched. 


No. and Per cent of Negroes Lynched 


Number Per cent Cumulative 

Town Sizes Lynched of Total Per cent 
162 100 

Rural ..... 28 17 7 
Under 500 .. 21 13 30 
501-1,000 ........ 25 14 44 
1,001-3,000 ......... 6 24 67 
%,001-6,000 ....... 17 
6,001-12,000 ........ 12 7 1 
12,001-25,000 ....... 2 1 m 
Over 25,000 ........ 7 100 


..Prepared by Norman M. Kastler, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Data from materials of the N. A. A. C. P., and from 
U. S. Bureau of Census. 14th Census. Vol. 3. 


Nearly half of the Negroes lynched since 1922 
have been taken directly from the hands of of- 
ficers; and nearly a quarter of them, from the jails 
themselves. All the lynchings which were re- 
ported in 1928 have been of persons taken from 
either jails, public institutions, or officers! 

Law therefore seems to offer very little construc- 
tive help in the immediate adjustment of race prob- 
lems. In matters of race as in other fields, it must 
be depended upon only as a formal expression of 
popular morality already achieved:—apparently 
it must remain static rather than dynamic as an 
agency in improving race relations, 

Race relations, after all, are simply the com- 
bined effect of individual contacts of members of 
either race. Lynch law implies the breakdown or 
inadequacy of the formal social agencies, for deal- 
ing with the maladjusted individual. Law itself is 
by no means the sole means of control; nor is its 
failure alone the sole cause for the outbreak of 
violent race conflict. If one can properly manipu- 
late other agencies of public opinion such as the 
churches, the inter-racial committees, and the press. 
understanding can be increased and the plane of 
race conflict raised. 

The organized church as an agency of public 
opinion, appears to have had only indirect influ- 
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ence. Organized groups, and individual leaders, 
especially among the whites, have been church 
members, largely; and they appeal to “Christian 
duty” in advocating race adjustment. In many in- 
stances, the larger divisions of church organiza- 
tions have responded notably to the problem of 
race contact. But in their direct appeal to the 
laity, the churches have admittedly fallen far short. 
“The Church” js a loose term designating almost 
endless denominations; and it includes an infinite 
variety of interests, as well as members of every 
race. The churches are inherently conservative, 
and are reluctant to institute reform, or to adapt 
themselves to changing morality. Their emphasis 
is still highly individual and other-worldly; and 
so their influence on current social problems is 
mostly indirect and incidental. 

Such emphasis in the inspiration of the churches 
is particularly unfortunate in the South; because 
the means of influencing public opinion, and dis- 
seminaling accurate information, are still very 
limited in that section. Especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, the church is perhaps the most important 
medium for shaping popular thought, because the 
rural South, as well as being seriously isolated, 
still remains a stronghold of formal and organized 
religion. If the consideration of problems of race 
cannot be brought before the people through the 
church groups, one of the most valuable means of 
education in race contact is lost. 

One of the most effective means of controlling 
race prejudice, of course, is the power of the news- 
paper. “The power of the press” is a force which 
is both traditional and obvious, and must be ad- 
mitted as an important social agent. In both edi- 
torial writing and the intelligent manipulation of 
news, editors could make their local newspapers 
as effective as they chose. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the local newspaper is necessarily governed 
by local traditions; and its effectiveness is there- 
fore most decidedly restricted. 

The various organizations and committees deal- 
ing with the race problem must also be recognized 
as a well defined means of social control. Whether 
they are exclusively Negro or white, or whether 
they include both races, they are consciously func- 
tioning to consider various aspects of race contact: 
and each agency is a distinct force in shaping the 
opinions of both members and non-members. 

The improvement in the lynching rates has un- 
doubtedly been brought about by a direct and con- 
scious activity to combat the evil. Two agencies 
stand out especially in this regard; the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People, 
and the Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation. 
Both have been active in organizing local groups 
for the discussion and handling of local race 
problems. And both have been instrumental in 
raising the quality of newspaper publicity in ref- 
erence to race relations. The service of these and 
other agencies in minimizing race conflict in the 
crisis following the War, and in securing better 
appreciation of race problems, cannot be over- 
estimated. 
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But although these organizations have aroused 
a commendable desire for better race relations, this 
attitude cannot be sustained, unless efforts are 
made to remove conditions creating bad feeling. 
As long as the actual problems which are raised 
by the presence of Negroes in the industrial and 
social life of the community, and as long as sub- 
normal individuals of either race are allowed their 
freedom, we are not much closer to the goal of 
real improvement, The “good-will” organizations 
cannot alone solve the complex problems of race 
yelations. They must solicit co-operation from the 
specialized agencies and center their activities to 
best advantage in the movement for meeting race 
problems effectively. They must also direct public 
attention not only to the general difficulties in- 
volved in race contact, but to the channels for ad- 
justing them as well. 4 

This leads us to a special aspect of race rela- 
tions in the community, which is seldom given due 
consideration or emphasis. And it is an aspect 
which | am particularly anxious to stress. The in- 
adequate care of sub-normal groups is a serious 
factor in race friction, which is being all too com 
monly overlooked by students and workers alike. 
And it is a specific problem which well merits the 
attention of the individual communities. 

Although the lack of corrective effort in all the 
fields of social pathology is certainly discouraging 
enough, I wish to call special attention to the sit- 
uation in regard to the feeble-minded. And of 
course the condition in the South is here of par- 
ticular interest. 

In the case records of lynching one occasionally 
finds definite statements that the victims were in- 
sane. It is obvious that many more are undoubted- 
ly feeble-minded. A furious mob is not likely to 
make note of mental deficiency not readily de- 
tected. The high number of convictions for crime 
among Negroes may well be the result of a lack 
of adequate care for the feeble-minded; it may also 
be an indication of the type of care accorded these 
sub-normals. The sources of robbery or theft, 
among Negroes as well as whites, can usually be 
traced either to economic need, or mental instabil- 
ity. Murder itself, which is the most common 
cause of lynching, often results from disputes cen- 
tering around charges of theft. Nor can we at- 
tribute to Negroes all the friction arising from 
feeble-mindedness. Mentally unbalanced or de- 
ficient whites often precipitate serious quarrels, 
either through misunderstanding or deliberate in- 
tentions. 

Most of us are more or less aware of the general 
conditions prevailing in the care of the feeble- 
minded. But perhaps it is not out of place to 
review them here. 

There were in 1923 about 43,000 patients in in- 
stitutions for the feeble-minded in the United 
States. This number is considerably less than a 
fifth of the number confined as insane. Of the 
43,000, less than 1,000 were Negroes. The 16 
‘States of the South contain a little less than a third 
“of the total population of the country, and more 
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than 85 per cent of our eleven million 
Negroes. In this area, less than 5,000 people were 
confined as feeble-minded in 1923. Of this num- 
ber, only 71 were Negroes. And all these 7] were 
reported from the single state of Louisiana, which 
had an estimated Negro population of about 
700,000 

In other words, in 15 states, containing well 
over eight million Negroes, not a single Negro was 
being treated as feeble-minded in 1923; while 
these same states were making provisions for about 
3,600 feeble-minded whites! 

This situation is of the deepest significance. 
Large numbers of both Negro and white sub-nor- 
mals are in constant contact; and being without 
normal judgment or discretion, they are apt to 
overstep the bounds of social usage, and so breed 
race friction. Further, many individuals, espe- 
cially Negroes, who should be under treatment as 
feeble-minded, are undoubtedly being otherwise 
dealt with. They are being put in county farms 
and insane asylums, and treated as criminals. 
Wherever they are sent, they are damaging the 
morale of the other inmates. But perhaps still 
more seriously, such treatment is doing much to 
stimulate racial animosity. In raising the number 
of pocr-farm inmates, they create the impression 
that the Negro is uncommonly “shiftless;” if they 
swell the ranks of prisoners, the Negro is regarded 
as “criminal” so much the more, 

Apparently, all that has been accomplished in 
the South at the present time, is the recent approp- 
riation in Kentucky for a home for feeble-minded 
children. This was secured largely through the 
efforts of the Commission on Inter-racia] Co-opera- 
tion in that state. Yet it is difficult, as someone 
has said, to secure action in this matter. As long 
as the care even for the whites is so entirely inade- 
quate, it will be exceedingly difficult to secure any 
action, either local or state, in securing appropri- 
ations to care for the Negro. 

The freedom of large numbers of sub-normals, 
either Negro or white, constitutes a standing men- 
ace to improved race relations. It may, indeed. 
undermine or negate much of the work which has 
been accomplished by the national, state, and local 
agencies, to create good feeling between the races. 
Much can now be accomplished in removing or 
reducing the danger spots in race relations, as a re- 
sult of the work of these groups, in developing 
mutual understanding during recent years. But 
the efforts of the churches, “good-will” organiza- 
tions, and the press, may conceivably relax; or 
their moral power may become ineffective. It is 
altogether probable that the people will lose faith, 


‘if nothing is accomplished at this time to remove 


the old and potential sources of race friction. é; 

We are facing not only the perplexing problems 
of adjustment raised by the legitimate contact of 
the races in social and industrial activity. We 
also face other race problems fully as vital,- al- 
though perhaps less apparent than those ordinarily 


‘being recognized, which are involved in the free- 
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The C. M. A. Stores Face the Chains 


N August 10, 1928, a dozen Negro grocers in 

Montgomery, Alabama, met and organized the 
Colored Merchants’ Association and agreed to 
operate their stores as C. M. A. Stores. H. C. Ball 
was elected president and David F. Lowe, Jr., sec- 
retary. 

The idea of this cooperative merchandising 
effort initiated with A. C. 
Brown, who for more 
than twenty years has 
been a successful grocer 
in Montgomery. Sharing 
alike Mr. Brown’s en- 
thusiasm was Mr. David 
F. Lowe (since deceased) , 
one of the pioneer mer- 
chants of Montgomery. 
The Association was 
organized in Mr. Lowe’s 
store. At the present time 
there are fourteen stores 
in the organization and 
zach member reports 
from twenty to sixty per 
cent increases in gross 
volume as a result of the 


Lard 


By Avson L. Hotsey 


QUALITY MERCHANDISE AT LOWEST PRICES 
Cash Specials for Saturday May 4th 


Tomatoes (No. 2 full 
pack) 2 cans for ness.” 


in the Montgomery Advertiser and the Montgomery 
Journal—daily newspapers in Montgomery. In 
addition to the advertising in the daily papers, a 
reproduction of the newspaper copy is distributed 
as hand bills to all the colored homes in the vicin- 
ity of each store. At least a half dozen staple 
products, such as: lard, sugar, bacon, etc., are 
featured each week at 
special prices, while 
other bargains, such as: 


ANNOUNCING flour, coffee, canned 
THE C. M. A. STORES 


(Colored Merchants Association) 
An Organization of Progressive Local Grocers 


goods, etc., are listed as 
second specials. 

Mr. A. C. Brown, in 
commenting on the his- 
tory of the organization, 
said, “In the face of the 
stiffest competition which 
we have ever known, we 
decided that such an or- 
ganization was the only 
method by which we 
could preserve our busi- 


The Colored Mer- 
chants’ Association in 
Montgomery affiliates 


new plan of operation. 
The Association meets 


with the Local Negro 
Business League 


every Tuesday night at a 
member store at which 
time their purchasing 
needs are combined and 
on the day following, the 
wholesale grocers in 
Montgomery are asked to 
quote prices on the large 
quantity orders. Origin- 
ally, Mr. Ball, the presi- 
dent, did all of the buy- 
ing. Later, a buying com- 
mittee was formed with 
Mr. Ball as chairman. 
The members of the com- 
mittee are Msigned the 
task of securing bids on 
eertain related commodi- 
ties such as meat and 
lard, butter and eggs, flour and feed stuffs, sugar 
and rice. Since Mr. Ball serves as buyer without 
salary, the committee plan was adopted, at his sug- 
gestion, to spread the details and thus relieve him of 
some of the burdens which the increasing business 
necessitated. 

Another function of the Association is to sell 
the merchandise as rapidly as possible so that the 
quick turn-over may lead to larger profits and 
more stable operating cenditions. Consequently, 
they pool their advertising appropriations, and 
once each week in a ten inch, three column ad- 
vertisement announce their specials and bargains 


DAVID STEVENS 314 East 4th Street 


Facsimile—Advertisement appearing in Winston-Salem 
Journal of May 4th, 1929 


in Montgomery and Mr. 
Morris Smith, president 
of the Montgomery 
League, invited the Sec- 
retary of the National 
League to visit Mont- 
gomery and see some- 
thing of the work which 
the C. M. A. Stores were 
doing. Consequently a 
meeting was arranged in 
November, 1928, and the 
Secretary of the National 
League met the Colored 
Merchants’ Association as 
a group and later visited 
their stores. 

The Montgomery plan 
was laid before Dr. R. R. Moton, President 
of the National Negro Business League, and he 
immediately decided that the League should under- 
take to spread the idea of the C. M. A. Stores to 
other cities. The Secretary of the League was, 
therefore, duly authorized to work out plans for 
extending this cooperative merchandising idea into 
other communities. About the same time a request 
came from Mr. W. S. Scales, president of the Local 
Business League in Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, for a representative from the National League 
to come and help to stimulate interest in the 
League’s work. Winston-Salem was then selected 


eit Hans, the member stores will be attrac- 
tive buying wift ewable each store to 
service and to se“ 
Sugar, 2 pounds 
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as the next city to understake to organize a Colored 
Merchants’ Association, 

lt is necessary to briefly retrace our steps in 
order to fully understand the details of the Wins- 
ton-Salem project. Several years ago the writer 
was invited by Mrs. A. D. Zuber, who was then the 
teacher of Home Economics at Tuskegee Institute, 
to deliver a series of talks to the students of her 
classes. These talks covered in a general way, 
the subject of Better Buying and the Economic 
Value of Advertising. Following the talks, a 
demonstration of nationally advertised merchan- 
dise was arranged under the direction of the Tus- 
kegee Home Economics Department. The value 
and importance of these talks may be judged by 
a letter which we have received from one of the 
young women who was a member of that class and 
who has since graduated, and beeome a home 
manager : 


“Since I have married, more and more I realize the 
significance of your talks. Most of the things I buy have 
been standard advertised merchandise, but once in a while 
I let the desire for a bargain get the better of my good 
judgment and I buy an unadvertised product, which in- 
variably proves unsatisfactory, So | have about convinced 
myself that such buying is just an expensive experiment.” 


In February, 1929, a conference of the Execu- 
tives of the Grocery Industry was called by the 
United States Department of Commerce. This con- 
ference was held in Louisville because previously 
Louisville had been selected for a survey of the 
retail and wholesale grocery business to determine 
what wastes in the business could be eliminated; 
and correspondingly, how rome in that business 
might be increased and stabilized. The Secretary 
of the National League was invited to attend this 
conference. While there, he met Dr. Carl Dipman, 
editor of the Progressive Grocer. Dr. Dipman was 
a conference speaker and had set up in Louisville 
a model grocery store; a store twenty-seven by 
forty feet, which is so arranged that it can handle 
an annual gross business of from $75,000 to $100,- 
000 with an average stock of $3,000. 

The Montgomery Association, the tie-up with 
national advertisers and the model grocery store 
were the three major ideas combined in the “Wins- 
ton-Salem Experiment” as we called it in the be- 
ginning. We arrived in Winston-Salem on the 
15th of April and immediately there was called a 
meeting of the retail grocers of Winston-Salem to 
whom the plan of organization of the Association 
was presented. Naturally, there was some re- 
juctance at first, but one or two men, such as A. L. 
Hanes, attended the first meeting and stuck from 
the very beginning throughout the entire intensive 
endeavor. 

By April 22nd, a few of the grocers had agreed 
to form the Association and pledged to begin oper- 
ation as C. M. A. Stores on Saturday, May 4th. 
Much hard work was ahead in order that every- 
thing might be ready for the opening date under 
the new plan. Customer interest had to be stimu- 


lated and the model store set up. 
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Through the courtesy of Dr. S. G. Atkins, Presi- 
dent of the Winston-Salem Teachers’ College, ar- 
rangements were made for the Home Economics 
students of the College and the Home Economics 
students from the High School which is nearby to 
hear a series of five ames on Better Buying, be- 
ginning Monday, April 22nd. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. J. L. Maxwell, Executive Secretary, 
these lectures were repeated in the evening at the 
Y. W. C. A, for the benefit of the housewives of the 
city. As a climax to the week’s lectures, the 
demonstration of nationally advertised merchan- 
dise was held in the auditorium of the Teachers’ 
College on Saturday, April -27th. Forty-six na- 
tional advertisers cooperated by supplying educa- 
tional literature and a generous supply of delicious 
foods. The Home Economics Teachers of the 
College and High School formed an assisting com- 
mittee to help with the demonstration. The com- 
mittee members were as follows: 


Miss Harriet E. Harris, Teachers College, Chairman. 
Miss Camilla R. Stinson, Teachers College. 

Miss Pinkie E. Thrift, Teachers College. 

Miss Glee Willoughby, High School. 

Miss Alberta Baynard, High School. 


Twenty-four women students were assigned to 
the various tables and booths, and the following 
refreshments were served free to the guests: 


Armour’s Star Ham sandwiches made with Lowe Bro- 


thers Bread, Lady Anne Coffee (Vaughn Coffee Mills) with 
pure cream and Crystal Domino Sugar, Pillsbury’s Hot 
Cakes with Airline Honey and Karo Syrup, Hot Biscuits 
(Obelisk) with Nucoa, Welchs Grape Juice Punch with 
Nabisco Wafers, Best Foods Mayonnaise with Sunshine 
Crackers, etc. 


The hot cakes and biscuits were cooked for each 
guest on a Hotpoint Electric Range which was 
loaned through the courtesy of the Southern Pub- 
lic Utilities Company of: Winston-Salem. A local 
furniture store set up a model four-room house in 
the auditorium with every modern convenience. 
More than four hundred persons were served and 
three thousand pieces of literature were distributed. 

By this time Winston-Salem was beginning to 
ask questions and it was apparent that some very 
excellent results were going to be realized. 

The next step in our program was to remodel 
one of the grocery stores according to the plans 
and specifications which we brought with us from 
Louisville. The store of Mr. James A. Ellington, 
723 East Seventh Street, was selected and we began 
work remodeling his store on Monday night, April 
2%h. By working at night we were able to get 
the store remodeled and a fresh stock of goods 
placed on his shelves by midnight Friday, May 3rd. 

Another step in the process of store improve- 
ment was the installation of a uniform system of 
record-keeping in the colored stores. The system 
was based upon the findings of the Louisville sur- 
vey. In order to get the job started a meeting was 
held with the upper class boys of the High School. 
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This was done through the courtesy of the Prin- 
cipal, Mr. J. A. Carter. We explained to the boys, 
first, what we were attempting to do in Winston- 
Salem; also we told them of the system of record- 
keeping which we had worked out and stated that 
it was necessary to take inventories of the colored 
stores at once. We emphasized that we had no 
funds with which to pay them for their service, 
but that this work would give them an opportunity 
to learn at first hand some fundamental principles 
of retail business. We asked for ten boys to vol- 
unteer, and twenty-three responded. These boys 
were placed under the general supervision of John 
Hope, Jr., of Morehouse College, Atlanta, who 
was voluntarily assisting in the Winston-Salem 
Campaign. He organized the boys and supervised 
the first inventory which was taken at the Ellington 
store, 

On Saturday, May 4th, the C. M. A. Stores of 
Winston-Salem were thrown open to the public. 
The afternoon before, the‘ announcement appeared 
in the daily papers as a paid-for advertisement. 
All that day there was a steady stream of colored 
patrons entering the colored stores, and at the end 
of the first day’s business, the records of the 
stores showed from thirty to one hundred fifty per 
cent increased business. 

Winston-Salem was at last awake and everyone 
was ‘talking. The housewives were taking a new 
interest in the colored stores, and the store keepers, 
themselves were amazed at the results. 

As a climax to the campaign, Dr. R. R. Moton, 
President of the National League, addressed the 
Winston-Salem citizens on Monday evening, May 
6th. On the same platform with Dr. Moton was 
Dr. Gorton James, Director of the Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the United States Department of 


The Ellington Store prior to its transformation into a model grocery store 
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Commerce. The people turned out in large num- 
bers for they were thoroughly convinced by this 
time that the principle of cooperation in Nesro 
business had been demonstrated. The messages of 
Dr. James and Dr. Moton brought added interest 
to the effort. The heads of the Commercial De. 
partments of Hampton Institute and Bluefield [n- 
stitute brought some of their advanced students to 
Winston-Salem for the meeting on May 6th and to 
inspect the mode] store. Other visitors included 
Mr. P. B. Young, Editor of the Norfolk Journal 
and Guide, and Messrs. H. C. Ball and F. M. Lowe, 
representing the ¢- M. A. Stores in Montgomery, 
Alabama 

The business League’s campaign in Winston- 
Salem ended May 6th. At that time there were 
twenty-four members of the Colored Merchants’ 
Association. Since then, eleven more members 
have joined. The offvers of the Winston-Salem 
Association are: 


J. H. Lowe, President. 

J. H. Hairston, Vice-President. 
R. E. Walker, Treasurer. 

W. S. Scales, Associat’on Buyer. 
C. A. Irvin, Secretary. * 


From the very beginning of the campaign, the 
daily papers of Winston-Salem gave unstinted sup- 
port to our efforts, and the advertising of the Negro 
grocery stores in these papers was a new point 
of contact between the races. 

Some of the other benefits may be enumerated 
as follows: 


(a) The increased business of the colored stores will ne- 
cessitate the employment of several new clerks. 


(f) 


(g) 


‘) 
{ 
(b 
(d 
(e) 
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A model grocery store. The Ellington store in Winston-Salem ajter the organization of the C. M. A. 


(b) Some of the High School boys who volunteered to 
help with the inventories of the grocery stores will 
be hired as clerks in these stores. 


The more rapid stock turn-overs mean greater and 
quicker profits for the colored grocers. 


The C. M. A. Stores are paying cash for their goods 
and securing larger discounts. 


The C. M. A. Stores are selling mostly for cash on 
their big days, Friday and Saturday. Eventually their 
business will be all cash in selling and buying. 

The advertised merchandise which was displayed and 
sampled during the demonstration moved very rapidly 
from the shelves of the C. M. A. Stores. This has 
caused national advertisers to ask some serious ques- 
tions concerning the buying power of Negroes. 
Along with better buying there has come to the 
C. M. A. Stores better selling because of reduced 
costs of operation. 

The model store demonstrated maximum convenience 
and maximum attractiveness. 


In promoting the better merchandising plan in 


Winston-Salem, the National Negro Business 
League had the active interest and support of such 
organizations as the United States Department of 
Commerce, The Association of National Adver- 
tisers, The Associated Negro Press, The Commis- 
sion on Inter-racial Co-operation, the National As- 


sociation of Retail Grocers, and the National Urban 
League. 
Dr. Carl Dipman, Editor of the Progressive 


Grocer wired: 


“Hearty congratulations on your model] store and the 
great work you are doing. Am sure your efforts will prove 
a great constructive force not only for Winston-Salem but 
will be felt throughout the country. 


Mr. M. L. Toulme, Secretary of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association wrote: 


“Such efforts as you are making to bring about more 
intelligent and better methods of cooperation between whole- 
salers and retailers are fundamentally sound.” 


The Norfolk Journal and Guide said: 


“If it could be possible to carry the plan (Winston- 
Salem Campaign) to other cities in rapid succession, 
Negro business would undergo a real reliabilitation.” 


The Winston-Salem Campaign has proved it “can 
be done” and the idea is destined to spread into 
other communities. Plans for the future include a 
uniform color scheme for C. M. A. Stores, an em- 
blem or trade mark for the stores and expert Negro 
buyers for local associations—thus opening an en- 
tirely new field for the young men of our race. 


: 
(e) 
(f) 
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Coke 


By Cuartes W. Cranrorp 


lay in a bend of the Alabama Great 
Southern. The houses, low, black hovels, stood 
on the inner side of the bend; the ovens skirted 
the tracks on the left. 

The ovens were half the life of Coketown. They 
were fifty in all, old, obsolete, beehive ovens, smok- 
ing eternally. The mine was on the right, run- 
ning back into the hills. It was the other half of 
the life of Coketown. 

Some of the coal from the mine was burned in 
the ovens. The smoke rose up a little way in huge, 
black spirals and then spread out like a blanket 
over Coketown. It settled on everything. The 
houses were permeated with it, the stubby grass 
was discolored by it and the inhabitants smelled 
of it. The odor of the smoke was rank and the 
air about the place was forever polluted. 

The most picturesque of Coketown’s population 
were the coke-pullers. In the early morning they 
could be seen, looming huge between the glowing 
doors of their furnaces and the village. They 
were massive stolid men whose bodies, as black as 
the coal they burned, had been inured to the fear- 
ful heat by generations under an African sun. 
And the chanties they sang, as they heaved rhythm. 
ically at their task, partook of the wild melodies 
of the jungle. 

These simple folk knew no cares. They toiled 
from dawn till dark to earn their daily pittance. 
And in the evening, when the coke had been pulled 
and the ovens refilled, they filed in somber array 
past the commissary for their meal and bacon. 
At home they were met by their corpulent spouses 
and chattering pickanninies. After supper they 
thrummed on banjoes, or smoked in front of their 
porchless hovels or engaged in droning, monoton- 
ous conversation. After that they fell on dingy 
bunks, clad in their sweaty “muckers” and slept 
serenely until the clanging alarm clocks called 
them to the labors of another day. 

Queerest of all the coke-pullers was Henri. He 
had long been an enigma to Coketown. He spoke 
a broken English that grated harshly on the ears 
and his customs were exotic. Rumor had it that 
he came from Haiti, but Henri himself had never 
said so. There was not a soul in all the village 
brave enough to approach him on the subject, so 

the populace remained unwillingly ignorant of the 
history of his past. 

Henri was bigger and blacker than any man in 
Coketown or in Jefferson county for that matter. 
There were six and a half feet of him, with long 
arms dangling until the massive shovel-like hands 
touched his knees. His head was a huge affair, 
set solidly upon a stump of a neck topped by a 
jungle growth of bristly, uncompromising hair and 
set with two shiny black eyes, half hidden beneath 
bushy brows. In a word Henri was ugly, ugly 


and unpleasant to look upon. 


Elmira, Henri’s wife, was prettier than auy of 
the wives of Coketown. She was not corpulent, 
and greasy, and unsightly like most of the women 
of the village and she didn’t wrap huge rags about 
her head. Her hair was black and soft and her 
eyes a merry twinkling brown that matched appro- 
priately the olive brown of her skin. She was the 
embodiment of much that was beautiful and ier 
voice had an exceptional note of loveliness, which, 
for all its lack of training, was extremely musical. 

There was much speculation in the village as to 
just how Henri had come by Elmira. A match 
more incongruous is scarcely to be found, for 
husband and wife were in nature as the poles 
asunder. Some of the less rational had attributed 
his wedding to some strange and occult practice 
unknown to them, but handed down to Henri by 
his half savage ancestors. These stories died in 
the early stages of their telling for there was no 
man who cared to have his name connected with 
them should they reach the ears of Henri. 

It was common knowledge in the village that 
when Henri had come there from Heaven knows 
where, he had brought with him an ancient chest 
of the sea in which were many queer relics. Among 
them was an ornate knife with a heavy, carved 
handle of rare and curious design. And many 
who had seen it avowed that the queer looking 
tool or weapon was not the product of any modern 
factory known to them; it was rather the workman- 
ship of some primitive craftsman who had poured 
his soul into his work, and had expressed his own 
wild fantasies in the grotesque carvings of the hilt. 
The blade was wrought of the finest tempered 
steel and surpassed the fine blades of razors in its 
keenness, And it was not without that sinister 
reputation which is enjoyed by all that is inex- 
plicable, for the people alleged that if the blade 
were given tongue, it could relate some strange 
tales of murder and suicide. 

But the notoriety of Henri and his jealous love 
for his wife were items of purely local interest. 
Outside of Coketown and the valley to which it 
clung, Henri was unknown. Perhaps that accounts 
for the startling interruption that swept like a 
bolt from the blue upon Coketown and set tongues 
wagging with unwonted temerity. It cut sharply 
into the monotony of the village life and it tore 
down the wall of security that Henri had built up 
around himself and his beautiful wife. But then, 
that’s ahead of the story. . . . 

It all happened quite suddenly. One day there 
was Coketown, sprawled peacefully in the smoke 
and soot of its fifty ovens, dull, lifeless, monot- 
onous. And the next day he came. He was a 
tall handsome youth, graceful of carriage, smooth- 
spoken, jovial. His eyes were brown, his skin was 
browner, his hair was black, and his joviality was 
infectious. He played the violin beautifully and 
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his clear ringing English smote like a foreign 
tongue upon ears trained only to patois. 

Educational authorities were responsible for 
Lorden’s advent into Coketown. They had decided 
that even there absolute ignorance would not be 
allowed to flourish unchallenged, so they had 
chosen him to guide the youthful population along 
the uncertain course of knowledge. Coketown was 
crowded and families were large. A thorough 
search throughout the village revealed a fact, dis- 
comforting to say the least. And that fact was 
that in all Coketown, only Henri had room enough 
to keep the youthful teacher. And to Henri’s 
Lorden went to board, Henri whose wife was by 
far the prettiest in the whole village. 

It was not long before the least observant per- 
son in the village could see that there existed be- 
tween boarder and mistress a deeper affection than 
custom decrees. The sultry evenings were made 
alive with the plaintive strains ef the violin, ac- 
companying the clear voice of Elmira lifted ex- 
ultantly in song. And there was laughter too, 
unrestrained, girlish laughter, which the people 
never heard before the coming of Lorden. 

The villagers marvelled that Henrj should ac- 
cept the situation so coolly; that he could go about 
his daily tasks, so utterly phlegmatic, absolutely 
unaware it seemed, that another was making rapid 
inroads upon the sacredness of his domains, But 
simple folk in coal mining, coke-burning com- 
munities are illy equipped for prejudging human 
motives from outward demonstrations. It was quite 
spontaneously therefore, and seemingly without 
any premeditated decision, that Henri ordered 
Lorden to seek other lodgings. He did it without 
perturbation or heat, but Lorden read the mind 
behind that expressionless mask of a face, and 
complied without question. 

Lorden knew from experience that to find quar- 
ters with a family would be a task not likely of 
accomplishment. Finally, however, he did find 
that there was room to spare in the unsightly 
“batches” where the unmarried men of the village 
held forth. Meanest of human habitats were these, 
dirty, filthy, swarming with vermin. In the midst 
of such squalor it fell Lorden’s lot to deposit his 
prized wardrobe and aromatic beauty concoctions. 
The strains of his violin were destined to redound 
from walls where insects of a hundred different 
kinds formed his vast, if not ovér attentive audi- 
ence, 

But there is an impetuous lack of restraint that 
goes hand in hand with the love affairs of the 
youthful. Those blameless traditions, etched upon 
time by aeons of pious observance, were flouted 
by Lorden with the same gesture of indifference 
with which he put aside the unwritten code of 
Coketown. Forbidden now to enter the house 
where Elmira presided, he found other means of 
meeting her. He pressed into service the long dis- 
used spring that lay in the wooded thicket on the 
frowsy edge of Coketown scarcely a hundred yards 
from Henri’s cottage. It required something of 
daring and not a little of presumption on his part, 
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but then the resourcefulness of youth in love is a 
fact not to be regarded too lightly. 

Stupid and unobservant as Henri was, he was 
not long in discovering that something was yet 
amiss. It was with reluctance and an odd tug at 
the heart that he admitted the breakdown in his 
hands-off policy; the usurpation of his rights by a 
boy with a smile and a violin. Still he did not 
hasten. In the quiet of the night he consulted the 
ancient fetishes of his fathers, imploring them to 
guide his lumbering steps aright. . . . 


II 


A full moon lay red against the horizon, Far 
from a lovers’ moon it was, for there was nothing 
in the thick, sanguinary halo in which it bathed, 
at all inspiring to the hearts of the lovelorn. Its 
ghastly red face peered through the trees and cast 
upon Coketown a lull; not a dull, droning, sleepy 
lull—but one viciously pregnant, like the sudden 
dying away of the wind in the midst of a gale. 

There were no lights in the home of Henri, nor 
were there any signs of life in or near it. . . . 

But down by the spring, dimly visible in the 
pale glow of the moon, were two at least who had 
not succumbed to the prevailing temperament of 
the night. There life—young life, vibrant and 
aglow—was very much in evidence, There was 
Lorden, droning in his low, musical voice, fantastic 
love-tales inspired by the dreamy eyes of a woman 
seated beside him on the crumbling walls of the 
spring. 

Elmira looked up, straight into the face of the 
moon, now lifted higher above the trees. She was 
shaking her head, slowly, hesitatingly. 

“Not tonight Lorden. No, not tonight.” 

“When?” The word was scarcely a murmur, 
yet it rang in her ears like the sudden explosion 
of a weapon. 

“Tomorrow night, perhaps.” 

“Well,” after some moments of pondering, “to- 
morrow night then. Bui be sure and meet me here 
at a quarter till ten. The Northbound goes through 
at ten. It'll be three weeks before his snail’s brain 
can communicate to him just what has happened.” 

They rose together. The moon was higher and 
had cleared cqnsiderably. He reached out, caught 
her hand and drew her, unresisting to him. . . . 

Thirty paces away two beady, black eyes nar- 
rowed to needle points and two huge hands 
clenched into menacing, formidable fists. 


Ill 


When Elmira slipped quietly into her little 
house, Henri was not there. She did not marvel 
at this, for it was his habit to remain sometimes 
late in other sections of the village. She felt her- 
self fortunate in that he was absent because on 
such rare and joyful occasions she preferred to be 
alone. 

This night of all nights she was happy. Did 
not those words, softly and earnestly spoken, still 
ring in her ears like the tones of a perfectly cast 


bell? Never had Henri set her soul aflame, her 
heart athrob, as did this care-free, musical soul. 
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from afar. Only thick, throaty grunts or an ap- 
praising twinkle of his beady eyes constituted h.s 
evertures of love. Henri was cold; cold, unthink- 
ing, unfeeling. And Lorden, so much alive, so 
young, so care-free. . . . Meditating thus, Elmira 
drifted in sleep. 

But under the sky, under the broad, mystic, 
diamond-spangled canopy of the South, a man- 
beast lifted his voice in solemn protest to the gods 
of his father. His great, woolly head bared to 
the dew, his fists pounding his chest, the giant 
Henri went through all the atavistic gyrations sug- 
gestive of his Simian kinsmen in anger. 

The deep throaty voice cursed and prayed, pro- 
tested and pleaded. “Oh God, O Jesu,” his knowl- 
edge of the Deity and all terms of supplication 
applicable thereto was of the sketchiest, “Why 
mus’ dis happen, why am I so — so torment? 
Ees it not enough you take my father, my mother, 
my seesters? Was it not enough you send de 
wolves when I am reech in Port-au-Preenz wif de 
gol’ I tek from de sea, You tek my house, my fine 
ol’ house that stan’ out over de great beez bay. 

“Now it ees here you follow me still. De obeah 
he choke, choke, choke. Dis feller he come, dis 
feller wid he dam—what you say—he dam fiddle. 
An’ now he tek my Elmira. My Elmira. 

“I haf seen wid my eyes! She g've he de 
kisses she keep so long from me. She give he 
de love dat is mine, mine only. An’ now she will 
leave. 1 mus’ stop theem, I mus’, but how?” 

Primitive man facing the age old question of 
defending the honor of his household. The re- 
course of his fathers could not be his. There was 
law, the stern hard law of an alien people. At 
home, a quick, bright flash of the ornate knife, a 
low, puling whine and the house of Henri would 
be forever avenged. But here. . . . 

His brain swirled with the slow. sluggish move- 
ments of receding waters. Ideas, half ideas, gro- 
tesque creations of the mind, suggested themselves 
to him. Concoctions, subtle, villainous and dead- 
ly. . . . Death traps, artfully contrived. . . The 
knife, the queer razor-edged scimitar with its biting 
sting. . . . All these he discarded. None would 
do. Behind them al] loomed huge and terrible 
in the background, the stern, hard law of an alien 
people. 

Henri relented with the night. When the moon 
was still two hours above the straggling hills to 
the west of Coketown, his perturbation had waned. 
Reason ebbed back slowly and he faced home— 
and Elmira. 


IV 


Out of the straggling hills to the west of Coke- 
town, a muttering, threatening fringe of black 
came up to meet the sun. The stiffling smoke of 
fifty ovens struggled vainly against an oppressive 
air. Conquered, it sank upon Coketown, hugging 
the earth like a loathsome gas. A hot, sluggish 
wind came out from the muttering black fringe 
and a hush fell over the village. 

_ The storm broke with the evening. The rain 
came, scatteringly at first, splashing in huge dreps 
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on flat, sooty roofs. The early nightfall brought 
wind and crashing cascades of summer rain, 

Coketown remains indoors on stormy summer 
evenings. Much of it goes to bed early for there 
is nothing to do in close, stuffy cabins with the 
noise of wind and thunder proclaiming into the 
night. But some of it remains up, figuring in 
heavy, laborious ciphers, the scanty earnings of 
the week or writing long, almost illegible letiers 
to kinsmen in distant parts. 

Henri had no tedium to beguile. Every moment 
as the night deepened and the storm increased, 
his problem became weightier, knottier and _in- 
finitely more complex. He sat in the kitchen, his 
face buried in his hands, while Elmira busied her- 
self in the next room. Perhaps she read, or sewed 
or even then prepared for her flight with Lorden. 

His madness of the night before crept back as 
the night wore on. He gazed at his clenched fists, 
his big capable hands. Could they be useless? 
Was he, Henri, the strongest man in Coketown, the 
stfongest man in Jefferson county, to sit idly by 
while this gangling youth with the infectious smile 
stole away his cherished possession? Could any 
man take from Henri his wife while yet there re- 
mained strength in his arms? The questions stung 
like the lash of a whip. From every corner of the 
illy lighted kitchen, accusing fingers pointed. 

et there was the law. There were men, en- 
sconced behind glittering stars, ready to pounce 
upon men who murder. There would follow in- 
tricate legal procedures in which men would dicker 
with his life. So thoroughly blinded were they 
by their conceptions of justice, he was quite sure 
none of them would see the justification of the 
act. Yet, he reasoned, justification there was and 
even if they did not countenance his acts the god 
that was a part of his being would be pleased. 

The yellow face of the clock showed nine-thirty. 
Henri rose, half bent, and strode noiselessly to his 
oaken box, his fabled sea chest. The key turned 
in the lock without sound and he raised the lid 
just high enough to admit his hand. He took out 
the ornate knife with the grotesquely carved hilt, 
and closed the box as noiselessly as he had opened 
it. 

Even as he faced the door leading to Elmira 
a happy idea came to him. Perhaps if he went 
to his wife, told her all that he had heard and 
seen, he could dissuade her from her purpose. 
Perhaps he could impress her with the superiority 
of the constant, undemonstrative love of a plod- 
ding, devoted husband over the fickle passion of 
an errant youth who played and talked so lightly. 
Perhaps he could convince her that he loved her 
even if his affection was not the kind demonstrated 
by the crumbling wall of the spring. He was 
grateful for the idea, yet as a precaution toward 
its not being accepted, he slipped the weapon into 
the bosom of his shirt. ‘ 

Henri stopped short on the threshold as the door 
swung in. He was not surprised by what he saw, 
yet it sent a shudder, an apprehensive revolting 
shudder, through his whole unwieldy body. El- 
mira stood in the middle of the floor, fully clad 
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in overshoes and raincoat, and his sudden en- 
trance had surprised her in the act of undoing the 
fastenings of her umbrella. His eyes took in the 
scene, lingering musingly on the overshoes, the 
umbrella, the raincoat. 

He looked straight into her face and as she 
looked back there was no fear portrayed in the 
depths of her eyes, She offered no explanation 
for her attire and Henri, framed awkwardly in the 
doorway felt called upon to ask what he thought 
he already knew. 

“Elmira,” the throaty voice smote the silence 
ominously, “wha’ fo’ you go in dis rain, an’ so 
late at night?” 

She smiled sweetly upon her husband, but 
to Henri’s jealous stare it was a jeering, derisive 
grin, “Why Henri, dear, I must run out and 
borrow some coffee. You know you can’t do with- 
out it and there’s not a bit in the house for your 
breakfast.” 

Her voice was even sweeter than her smile, yet 
jt tore into his soul in harsh, jungling notes of 
mockery and deceit. His face became hot, smother- 
ingly hot. Hate, contempt, aversion welled up in 
his heart for that face, turned so sweetly to his. 
The face lied. The eyes, the soft brown eyes, lied 
with it. The wholé woman was a lie. Coffee! 
The thought maddened him. Why did she say it 
thus? Why did she try to make him believe that 
this trip into the storm was for him? Coffee! The 
room went black before his eyes. The world went 
black. The universe slid from beneath him. Slow- 
ly he slipped from the doorway and advanced to- 
ward his wife. She stood, the smile frozen by 
the incredulous aspect of his face. 

“Elmira,” it was not Henri who spoke, it was a 
jungle beast articulating human sounds, “Elmira, 
wha’ fo’ you lie like dis to Henri?” 

He asked a question, yet answer he did not 
expect. Crazed by jealousy, torn by a thousand 
doubts, he saw the one idol he really worshipped 
crumble into dust at his feet. 

“Elmira,” again a jungle beast voiced human 
sounds, “you won’t go. You no leave Henri like 
dis.” 

His face was a working mass of horror. She 
took one look and screamed. The giant hand tore 
into the bosom of his shirt. He withdrew it with 
a quick, sudden movement of his powerful arm 
and Elmira sank in a heap beside him, a little 
cry dying fitfully on her lips. Henri backed slowly 
from the room but he was not at all aghast at 
what he had done. 

Coatless, hatless and with the knife still firmly 
in his grasp he slipped into the storm, Three min- 
utes later he crept with amazing agility through 
the trees and brought up in the thicket near the 
spring. Ten feet away he discerned the man stand- 
ing in the shelter of a tree. He held in his left 
hand a piece of paper and in his right a pocket 
flash which he played full upon the paper. A 
moment later he crushed it in his hands, flung 
it from him, and, bending his head to the wind, 
slumped off into the woods. 

Henri covered the space between him and the 
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tree where Lorden had stood in two huge strides. 
But the wind, the rain and the darkness had swal- 
lowed up the paper just as they had swallowed up 
the man who had flung it. Even if Henri had 
found it he could not have read a single word. 

For a little while he pondered. Question after 
question he asked himself but no answers were 
forthcoming. What was it the man had read and 
why had he slipped so disconsolately into the dark- 
ness? Could it be that Elmira had really changed 
her mind; had told him so in that note? But a 
thousand impish voices raised their infernal din 
within him and each shouted no. It could not be, 
not after what he had done. Yet he remembered 
that Elmira had left home that evening just before 
the storm broke. Could she have placed it there 
then? Could she have realized at the last mo- 
ment that his was after all the only true affection? 

Common sense came at last to his relief. Coffee! 
The word came back to him like a thunder clap. 
It was coffee, she said, that was sending her into 
the rain. He turned and raced for his house like 
one gone wild. The rain whipped into his face 
in fine cold pellets and low hanging branches raked 
his head. And all the while, while he raced into 
the storm, there arose from his throat, deep, gut- 
teral groans, which at times rose above the steady 
tumult of the rain. 

He burst into the kitchen, lurching half way 
across the floor. The yellow light of the kerosene 
lamp was nearly snuffed out by the gust of wind 
that followed him. But it recovered and mounted 
bravely into the gloom. Henri tore into the corner 
where Elmira had kept her coffee box. It was a 
large tin box and it flashed sullenly against the 
yellow light when he reached it. He viewed it 
with a sickening, sinking heart. The can was 
empty, quite empty. 

Miserable beyond words, Henri turned away 
from the empty, accusing can. It was not until 
then that he discovered he still held the knife in 
his grip, still held it with the gruesome burden 
on its blade. He looked at it and for the first 
time that night he came fully to realize the awful- 
ness of his plight. 

He shuddered. A nameless fear crept out of the 
dark and upon him. He shuddered again. The 
wind clamoring without, sought entrance at the 
windows and doors, He was suddenly afraid and 
drew back from the window that loomed, a huge 
black rectangle in the midst of a sea of yellow. 

Again he looked at the knife.. This time it re- 
pelled him and with a movement that practice had 
perfected he hurled the thing from him. It stuck 
in the door jamb that led to the room wherein lay 
Elmira and. it quivered there. Dully, Henri won- 
dered what it was he feared, what it was that 
thrilled his huge body with this nameless terror. 
Then he remembered. The wind clamoring out- 
side had reminded him. It too was outside, this 
thing he feared. It was the law—that stern, hard 
law of an alien people. Then there were men safe- 
ly established behind shiny stars. They too were 
the law. And they were al! waiting, patiently, out 
there somewhere, waiting to dicker with his life. 
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Henri had seen a man hanged once. He had 
committed a crime. What was it? There in the 
dimly lighted kitchen the big man tapped his hard 
skull, trying to coax back some recalcitrant 
memory. The man had—yes, he remembered—the 
man had killed his wife. He had slained her 
with a pistol, one of those noisy, smelly weapons 
of the white man. There had been many argu- 
ments before he had hanged though. Dimly, Henri 
recalled the stuffy, crowded court-room and the 
long-drawn, twisted tales of witnesses. But the 
man had hanged and Henri had seen it along with 
many others. He remembered especially how the 
eyes had bulged, and he felt instinctively toward 
his own. 

They would also hang him. But would they? 
With the slow, painful movements of a mountain 
in travail, his memory brought forth another case, 
another murder. This time it was a white man 
and he had slain his mother-in-law. Did he hang. 
No, he did not dangle before the eyes of a curious 
throng. He had escaped, not death, but the gal- 
lows—the painful rope—the horribly bulging eyes. 
He had—what did they call it? He had cheated 
the law. That was it, cheated the law and the 
gallows. 


TOAST 


HERES to your eyes 

for the things I see 
drowned in them. 
Here’s to your lips 
Two livid streaks of flame. . . 
Here’s to your heart 
May it ever be full 
of the love of loving. . . . 
Here’s to your body 
a lithesome hill top tree 
swaying 
to a spring morning’s breath. . . . 
Here’s to your soul 


as yet 
unborn... . 
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How? The answer came with the question and 
the man looked involuntarily toward the knife 
glinting in the door jamb. As he did so, another 
idea came to him. Ideas were coming rapidly to 
Henri now, Henri who had always been so dull, 
so stupid, 

It was the lamp, the sputtering kerosene lamp. 


He had seen its light reflected on the blade of 
the knife. He seized it with one hand and carried 
it into the room where Elmira was. He did not 
look at her—he was too busy with the lamp. This 
he snuffed out, leaving the light of her little lamp 
the sole illuminant of the room. Then he pulled 
out both wick and burner and flung the contents to 
all parts of the room. He hurled her lamp to the 
floor and broke it, the oil taking fire almost im- 
mediately. 

Henri took one sweeping survey of the ghastli- 
ness of his handiwork, then tightened his grip on 
the hilt of the weapon. There followed a bright, 
quick movement as the ornate blade scintillated 
against the running flames. . . . 

The heavy body of Henri fell forward beside his 
wife and the oil fed flames leapt higher, eager to 
greet the night—and the storm. 


IMMORTALITY 


'O be forever young 

and ride like a tipsy Triton 
on the crest of a wave 
that is just forever breaking. . . . 
Days—an eternal dawning 
heralded with the fanfare of sun 
Nights—a blaze of glory 
the swishing tail of a comet 
Life—an infinite loving 
Sweeping to the peak of anticipation 
Trembling breathlessly at the brink 
of realization. .. . 
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My Attempt To Interpret Some of the 
Negro Poets To My Class 


“to sow the seed.” 


The class, 8B., studies the Reconstruction Period 


in history. We considered the 
life of the Negro in the South 
previous to the Civil War, the 
difference in treatment accorded 
him by the fine master and by 
the cruel overseer who had no 
interest in the Negro as a 
human being. We considered 
the loyalty of the Negro to his 
master who was fighting against 
the government that wished to 
set the slave free; the Negro’s 
care of the white mistress and 
children left unprotected dur- 
ing the master’s absence at the 
front. Then, after the War was 


UR new course of study in literature, while a 

great improvement on the old course, does 
not list any work of the Negro Poets. I felt the 
children should not leave the elementary school 
without being introduced to them so I proceeded 
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By Mary W. Herrernan 


Negro. 


“mammy.” 


Pride in the improvement of the Negro. 
Hatred of the white who uses or abuses the 


This article, written by a teach- 
er of the eighth grade in the 
New York Public Schools, should 
prove of great value not only to 
teachers in so-called mixed 
schools, but also for those who 
teach in separate school systems. 
As a force in better race relations 
the public schools have no equal 
—hence the importance of the 
proper approach to the contribu- 
tions of the Negro to American 
life-—The Editor. 
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Love for white children who loved their 


How suffering like theirs gives courage and a 
determination to succeed, 


Songs, like the spirituals, 
expressing their hope of hap- 
piness in another world. 

Poems about their humor, 
their ability to see the funny 
side of life. 

Contrast of life in America 
with his ancestors’ life in 
Africa. 

Poems of ridicule about the 
— who thought they knew 
it all, 

Poems of dislike of the 
whites who continue to treat 
them unfairly. 


Lullabies. 


over, we saw the coming of the 


Dialect poems. 


carpet bagger and his ilk, the 
disenfranchisement of the de- 
cent white and the rise to power of the scalawags 
with the poor Negro, the “bone of contention,” and 
the pawn in the whole horrible muddle. The chil- 
dren were deeply moved at the outrages perpetrated 
on those humble ignorant folk. They were furious 
at the politicians who befooled the Negro into 
believing he would get forty acres and a mule. 
They were highly amused at the pranks played by 
the Ku Kluxers on these superstitious blacks. We 
talked about the effect these experiences would 
have on the race and on the individual Negro. 
We tried to follow the Negro and his son through 
the troubles that caused them to leave their “sunny 
South” and migrate to our large cities. I asked 
the children if they thought such a group would 
have anything worth while to contribute to the 
poetry of our times. 

The children were sure the Negro would have 
much to contribute but many of the boys expressed 
the doubt of his being able to put it into language. 
The Negro was “too emotional” or “he was hurt 
too deep to talk about it” or “the whites wouldn’t 
listen with sympathy to him” or “he laughed too 
much for anyone to think he was serious about 
anvthing.” 

Then I told them that Negro poets had written 
and had written well. I asked them what they 
would expect the Negro poets to have written about. 
These are the themes that the children thought 
Negro poets might choose to write on: 

Love for their fellow Negroes. 


Pretending poems — saying 
funny things pretending they 
don’t mind how we act toward them. 

Then I sent them to the libraries to get the 

oems of Paul Dunbar, Countee Cullen, Claude 
McKay, Langston Hughes and Jean Toomer to see 
if they found in those poems what they expected 
to find and if they found anything more. 

They chuckled with Dunbar in “Discovered”— 
“Nevah min’, Miss Lucy” and reckoned he was 
true to form in “The Turning of the Babies in the 
Bed” with his tender jibing at the devoted mammy 
and his reference to Gabriel and his trumpet “on 
de dawn’s jedgment day.” 

Countee Cullen’s “Heritage” was particularly 
satisfying. In that one poem, written by one 
Negro, they found every theme we had listed and 
it had taken thirty-five of us whites with our heri- 
tage of centuries of culture to suggest all those 
themes which one Negro wove into one poem— 
and at that we hadn’t dreamed of the spiritual 
ache of the Negro wishing “He I served were 
black.” Cullen reached their hearts “melting them 
like the merest wax.” 

They liked the plucky advice in Langston 
Hughes’ “Mother to Son.” 

“Don’t you fall now 

For I’se still goin’, honey, 

I’se still climbin’, 

And life for me ain’t been no crystal stair.” 

They agreed with Hughes that in “Our Land” 

“We should have a land of joy, 
And not this land where joy is wrong.” 
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I think they heard the “inner cry” of the “Min- 
strel Man” and understood the childlike plea of 
their darker brother at the “Feet O’Jesus.” 


“O, ma little Jesus, 
Please reach out yo’ hand.” 

These children do not need to wait until “To- 
morrow” to realize the truth of Hughes’ song, “I, 
too’ sing America. . . . I, too, am America.” They 
sense that when “The Negro Speaks of Rivers,” he 
knows whereof he speaks—that his “soul has grown 
deep like the rivers.” 

They read Jean Toomer’s “Song of the Son” 
and noted that he caught the “plaintive soul of 
the Negro slave.” that he was able to view the 
spiritual growth that has come out of the sufferings 
of slavery and without bitterness in his heart for 
the wrongs inflicted on his people was able to 
rejoice that 

“One plum was saved for me, one seed becomes 
An everlasting song, a singing tree, 
Caroling softly souls of slavery, 
What they were and what they are to me, 
Caroling softly souls of slavery.” 


A Poem 


By Giapys CaseLy Hayrorp 


ET my song burst forth on a major note, 
Check the minor lilt in the Negro’s throat. 


But how can the Negroes play their harps, 
With sorrow for iniervals pain for sharps? 


With a knife in the wound, and tears on the face 
Should the song be quavered in treble or bass? 


Though the tempo is kept by the shining stars, 
Notation is writ on prejudice bars. 


When God gives no sign when we reach the refrain 
Have we the courage to start again? 


With conflicting fuges and odd times to keep, 
Its a wonder we laugh as well as weep. 


It is a most marvellous wonderful thing 
That in spite of all this, the Negro can sing. 


Jury, 1920 


They were not surprised to find the bitterness 
of soul that Claude McKay packs into every line 
of “White Houses,” nor the loneliness and the 
heartache that stabs one in “The Tropics in New 
York” and “On Broadway.” They expected th« 
Negro to sing about his soul being cleansed but 
not as Claude McKay sings of it in “Baptism.” 
They marveled at the sheer beauty of it, the proud 
spirit, the high courage, the strong soul it revealed. 
They found that Claude McKay, only three cen- 
turies removed from Africa’s jungles, could ex- 
press for them what they would like to be better 
than any of their own race had expressed it. Over 
and over they read “Like a Strong Tree” and I 
know when I ask them to recite for me some of 
the things they liked well enough to memorize I 
shall have several volunteer: 


“So would I live in rich imperial growth, 
Touching the surface and the depth of things, 
Instinctively responsive unto both, 

Tasting the sweets of being and the stings, 
Sensing the subtle spell of changing forms, 
Like a strong tree against a thousand s‘orms.” 
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Opportunities In Chemical Industry 


ROBABLY very few Negro boys planning their 

career consider the many advantages existent 
in the chemical industry. Admittedly, we have too 
few chemists and engineers as members of those 
professions which are an integral se of all fun- 
damental industry. Whether the lack of the in- 
terest of the Negro in these sciences is due to the 
belief that there are few opportunities for profit- 
able employment, or, to the erroneous idea that 
the chemical and engineering professions are 
thought, by some, not to carry the desired prestige 
of certain other professions, is food for serious 
thought. 

Since the World War, there has been no pro- 
fession more advertised and exploited than has the 
chemical profession. This, very probably, was due 
to the fact that the recent war was more or less 
termed a “chemical war,” and consequently 
brought to world-wide attention the excellent pos- 
sibilities for profit in the field of industrial 
chemistry. 

Indeed, the recent war, as never before in the 
history of the world, brought to the nations of the 
earth a realization of the vital place which the 
science of chemistry holds in the development of 
the resources of a nation. Some of the most pic- 
turesque features of this awakening reached the 
great public through the press. Thus, the adven- 
turous trips of the Deutschland, with its cargoes of 
concentrated aniline dyes, valued at millions of 
dollars, emphasized as no other incident, America’s 
former dependence upon Germany for these prod- 
ucts of her chemical industries. 

The public read, that her chemists saved Ger- 
many from an early disastrous defeat, both in the 
field of military operations and in the matter of 
economic supplies. Unquestionably, without the 
tremendous expansion of her plants for the pro- 
duction of nitrates and ammonia from the air, by 
the processes of her great chemists, the war would 
have ended in 1915, or early in 1916, either from 
exhaustion of Germany's supply of nitrate explo- 
sives, or, from exhaustion of her food supplies as 
a consequence of the lack of nitrate and ammonia 
fertilizer for her fields. During this critical period, 
there was also reported inventions of substitutes 
for cotton, wool, rubber, copper and many other 
basically necessary products. 

The interest and wonder of the public was ex- 
cited by these demonstrable feats of the chemist, 
performed under the stress and strain of dire 
necessity. And, it was these deeds of chemistry 
that awakened the public to the realization of what 
this science really means to a nation and to man- 
kind as a vital protective and constructive agent. 

If the layman will but understand that chemistry 
is the fundamental “science of the transformation 
of matter,” he will readily understand and believe 
that these fundamental laws of science apply to, 
and make possible scientific control of, such widely 
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divergent industries as agriculture and stee] man- 
ufacturing. It governs the transformation of the 
salts, minerals and soil of the fields and the con- 
stituents of the air into corn, wheat, cotton and in- 
numerable other products; it governs to no less 
extent, the transformation of crude ores into steel, 
alloys, and various metals, which with scientific 
chemical knowledge may be given hardness, elas- 
ticity, toughness or strength of any conceivable 
quality. Exactly the same thing may be said of 
hundreds of other industries that lie between the 
two extremes of agriculture and steel manufacture. 

Further, the science of the transformation of 
matter includes even life itself as its highest phase. 
From our birth to our passage from this earth, the 
laws of chemistry are the controlling laws of life, 
health, disease and death, and the eo recogni- 
tion of this relationship is the strongest force that 
is raising medicine from the uncertain realm of 
an art to the safer sphere of an exact science. It 
has become evident to many scientific minds that 
those most wonderful feats of life, heredity and 
character, must find their best and final explana- 
tion in the chemical composition of the compo- 
nents of life producing protoplasmic germs. With 
this brief explanation, it should be obvious and not 
dificult to understand and appreciate, the vast im- 
portance and significance of chemistry to every- 
day life. : 

Chemistry is a difficult science in its details. In 
it, so many things happen which are practically 
inexplicable to the layman. They cannot be ex- 
pressed or interpreted as can other visible phen- 
omena of the material world. It is known that at 
least one thousand commercial products have their 
origin in soft coal. The dye industry is built upon 
soft coal products. If one recalls that through con- 
trol of dyes, contro] is also established over prod- 
ucts valued in the hundreds of millions of dollars, 
in which dyes enter as an essential factor, one may 
realize the tremendous industrial and commercial 
power which is controlled by the single lever- 
chemical dyes. The same is true of many another 
industry of everyday necessity built upon a chemi- 
cal foundation. 

So the general public is realizing the importance 
of this science to their welfare. With this increased 
knowledge has come the realization of the many 
worthwhile, and financially profitable, opportuni- 
ties awaiting those properly trained in the theories 
of it. Recent years have found higher educational 
institutions developing and expanding their chemi- 
cal departments to meet the requirements and de- 
mands of those newly interested in chemistry as a 
profession. Industrial concerns, large and small, 


have installed or enlarged ‘aboratories and given 
a definite place in their organization. as a ne-es- 
sary asset, to the chemist or chemical engineer. 
However, the interest of the Negro in chemistry,’ 
has been far less in proportion than that of other 
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races. It has always been so. Investigations into 
the history and development of chemistry, and, into 
the achievements, inventions and researches of 
chemists, indicate but one outstanding character of 
Negro origin. It is not possible for me to give the 
exact number of Negro chemists in the United 
States, but it can be conservatively estimated that 
there are less than one hundred. This figure, how- 
ever, does not include the teachers of chemistry 
in our various Negro colleges and high schools. Of 
these teachers there are a number, exceptionally 
well qualified, who could not help but succeed in 
industry. It has been estimated by the American 
Chemical Society that there are approximately 25,- 
000 chemists employed in American industries. 
Based on less than one hundred chemists of our 
group, the Negro representation as chemists in in- 
dustries is less than one-half of one per cent. 

Although this small group of Negro chemists 
have done nothing yet of unusual brilliance or 
originality in the way of industrial inventions of 
importance, or, in their contributions to chemical 
literature, they have established themselves as re- 
liable, intelligent chemists of far more than aver- 
age ability. The impression of these comparative 
few has been more than favorable. They have 
shown an aptitude, a keen understanding, for this 
kind of professional work. The Negro chemists, 
now employed in industry, are fairly well distrib- 
uted in different types of work. This distribution 
I would classify as follows: 

Industry Number Negro Chemists Employed 
Food Products 
Iron, Steel, Metals — 
Agriculture 
Municipal 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations 
Dyes and Pharmaceuticals... 
Leather 
Soap 
Electro-Chemical 
Paints, Varnishes & Lacquers 
Textile 
Consulting 


Total 
Here in Chicago we have made further progress, 
to my knowledge, in the chemical industry than in 
any other part of the United States. We have at 
least seventeen or more Negroes profitably em- 
ployed as chemists, who are succeeding in their 
chosen profession. Among this number are: 
1 chief chemist and 2 assistants with large food products 
concern. 
1 chemist with leather factory. 
3 chemists with City of Chicago. 
2 chemists with corn products concerns. 
3 chemists with pharmaceutical houses. 
2 chemists with iron and steel concerns. 
2 
1 
1 
1 


chemists with perfume and cosmetic concerns. 
chemist with candy factory. 

chemist with packing house. 

consulting chemist, in business, with own laboratory. 


A total of 19 known 


1929 


From personal experiences of more than four- 
teen years, I have encountered, as a chemist, far 
less prejudice than expected, and certainly not any’ 
more than would be expected in practically any 
other line of industrial endeavor. College gradu- 
ation naturally found me in the market for a chem- 
ical position, with no one of my family or racial 
group able to advise or suggest what to do, or, for| 
that matter to give proper encouragement. It was 
only two weeks, before | found my first position 
as a chemist and this was a much quicker place- 
ment than a considerable number of white students 
in my class were able to obtain. It is not thought 
that my racial identity played an unusually promi- 
nent part in my success or failure in finding em- 
ployment. Rather, I am firmly convinced now, 
after years of observation and experience, that the 
following characteristics are more seriously con- 
sidered by most fair-minded employers, even in 
the case of the Negro. They are: 

Bearing. 

Neatness of appearance. 
Health. 

Lack of inferiority complex. 
Ability of expression. 
Tactful aggressiveness. 
Freedom from egotism. 
Educational qualications. 
Confidence in ability. 
Gentlemanly actions. 


SC 


— 


True, it is probably quite unusual to have a 
Negro apply for a chemical position. But, in most 
cases the curiosity of the employer is aroused to 
the extent that he may give the applicant a trial , 
perhaps at an appreciably smaller salary than he > 
would give to a white chemist. With such an o 
portunity, however, success or failure will be de- 
pendent upon the character and ability of the em- 
ployee. 

Recently, a young man who had obtained an 
advanced degree in chemistry from a well-known 
Eastern University, came to Chicago in search of 
work as a chemist. Timidly and with a noticeable 
inferiority complex in all its completeness, he 
sought work in his profession for several months, 
unsuccessfully. He was referred to me after a 
while and I found all he needed was plenty of 
advice and proper encouragement from some one 
in his line who knew the “ropes.” Shortly after 
talking with him (about a week after), he advised 
me enthusiastically, that he had found a very good 
position as a chemist, and I am told that he is 
rapidly progressing and is well liked. 

Not yet can well equipped chemists be produced 
from Negro colleges to compete with those of other 
races from the best universities. The reasons for | 
this are clearly understandable. Lack of facilities, 
equipment, proper endowments and _ sufficiently 
well trained teachers are contributing causes. 
Negroes now engaged in the chemical industry or 
teaching received most of their educational train- 
ing, or all of it, at white institutions of the best 
standing. A great many of these chemists have 

(Continued on page 229) 
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NEW STEREOTYPES FOR WARPED IDEAS 
Tus Swe oF Jorpan. By Roark Bradford. Harpers. $2.50. 
- these days when book critics have become of the class 


of advertising scriveners one hesitates to write a re- 
view ef less than three hundred words with a couple of 
good quoteable paragraphs for advertising purposes. Yet 
if I dared I might describe Roark Bradford’s This Side of 
Jordan in one word: Rotten.* But no editor would print 
that. And author, publisher, and the reading public would 
label such dogmatism as proof of the critic’s ignorance. 
What follows therefore is little more or less than a justi- 
fication of the above adjective. 


Despite my pessimism there is one thing about the book 
which cannot be disregarded: Mr. Bradford's style. Sel- 
dom nowadays does one find clear, terse sentences, vivid 
readable prose such as that in his novel. The novelist has 
mastered his style but he has not mastered his preju- 
dices. And that is just why Mr. Bradford's book is a 
menace to society. He purports to give a simple story 
of the southern Negro from the viewpoint of a sympa- 
thetic, understanding southern white man who understands 
the Negro. And then for chapters the same ante-bellum 
black mammies croon, the same knotty headed pickan- 
ninies lick sugar-cane, the same Uncle Tom's grin at Miss 
Eva—just as they are supposed to have done on “Ol Marse 
John’s plantation.” And there too is the kind overlord of 
these docile black beasts feeding them to keep them 
asleep, and fat, and contented. Had he gone no farther 
in his picture, it would have been a grand farce which 
not even a native Georgian could have believed. But Mr. 
Bradford has taken account of modern changes in the 
stereotypes by which writers have become accustomed to 
describe the Negro. And so, he too varies the picture. 
There is the city bred Negro—criminal, sensual, vicious,— 
contractor of all the white man’s evils and assimilator of 
none of his virtues. Such a one was Elder Videll—“tall 
and yellow, with fancy clothes, and fancy words.” But Mr. 
Bradford is not through with his picture. Thus far he 
has given any but the most approved stereotype: the 
very sort of picture that the southern white will believe. 
But time has changed and in spite of himself he has run 
across a new type of Negro—not vicious—not just another 
Uncle Tom. And it is here that he sadly concocts a new 
stereotype to explain to himself just what kind of Negro 
this is without shattering all of his old southern notions 
about white supremacy. To do this he sends young Jack 
to Tuskegee and Comell. “See,” says this kind southern 
white man to his sceptical southern brother, “you can edu- 
cate the Negro safely. Don’t be afraid brother, teach him 
to plough with machines and operate a cotton gin and you'll 
get more work out of your niggers.” Young Jack comes 
back to “his people.” He reverts to type. Once a nigger 
always a nigger, concludes Mr. Bradford, not in the same 


*Since this review was written a reviewer in the “Crisis” 
has made a criticism of the book in just this term, saying 
no more. T glory in his literary precedent. 
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unequivocal terms of white writers of twenty years ago, 
but with a flickering shadow of indecision. He is not so 
sure as he would have you believe that the conclusion he 
has drawn is correct. 


And that is why This Side of Jordan is at once intriguing 
and revolting. The dull, stupid passages sounding the same 
noie of vulgar sensuality are an old theme re-baked. They 
are pure garbage-can realism no better nor worse than the 
common type of bilge that seems to pervade most Ameri- 
can literature today. Even the pornography lacks the 
champagne sparkle of a Rabelais, and falls, in pathological 
thuds on the same dunghill from whence it sprang. That 
is why the book is rotten, as rotten as most books written 
today. 

To the contrary, however, is this new note sounded by 
southern white writers describing the Negro. The death 
knell has been tolled among white literateurs to the old 
stereotypes. Uncle Tom is no more, Black mammy has 
crooned her last. DuBose Heyward, Julia Peterkin, Paul 
Green are retreating in order. Bradford and Stribling, 
quite put to rout, are flying from pillar to post, insisting 
that though there are educated Negroes, they all revert 
to type. Benet in his John Brown’s Body is a literary 
Lincoln writing another emancipation proclamation. The 
Civil War of literature is about to be won. And its effect 
on the minds of those who read will soon be seen. It is 
an interesting phenomenon of the torturous mental! struggle 
necessary in the southern white man to destroy his psy- 
chological blind spots. It is all too funny for words. 


JOHN DAVIS. 


Tue Pepro Gortno. By Captain Harry Dean, assisted by 
Sterling North. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 


NEARLY two decades ago I met Captain Harry Dean at 
the home of the late Bruce-Grit, well known jour- 
nalist of Yonkers, who heralded this traveler with fulsome 
words of praise and commendation. Though little was 
known of Dean at this time, the years in which he followed 
the sea, his tramping among the ancestral hills and 
valleys of Africa and his cruising on the tributary waters 
of mighty rivers had apparently given him a vast knowl- 
edge of African customs and peoples. Now comes Pedro 
Gorino, a name conjured by the Negro sailor from 
Pellari Guri, a girl of the people, who with great courage 
and spirit rallied all the peasants of Norway and drove 
the robber and his hirelings from the land. From thie 
united effort rose the kingdom of Norway, and the boat 
which was named for this heroic girl carried her as a 
figurehead, representing her strength and beauty, 


The modesty of the Captain then never gave us an ink- 
ling that he was in any way related to Captain Paul 
Cuffee, the New Bedford navigator, who carried to Sierra 
Leone a number of liberated slaves to help them found 
the colony of that name. We had known Howard, a direct 
descendent of Paul Cuffee, who erected over his grave a 
granite monument. The sketch of Paul and Sam Cuffee 


r 
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is rendered in a charming flow of sustained and melodious 
diction. The narrative is like a piece of lace, the thread 
of which can be easily followed in its interesting and 
intricate changes. 

The Deans, Wares, Fortunes, ete., are real names of 
notable families of Philadelphia; and Fannie Jackson, 
whose character is outlined, was indeed a remarkable 
figure in the Institute for Colored Youth, and it is pleasing 
to know that her pupil has recognized her services in the 
form of written appreciation. Captain Dean has seen and 
known many of our distinguished citizens. Major Martin 
R. Delaney, whom Lincoln claimed was the most interest- 
ing Negro he had ever met, and Senator Revells were 
among the visitors to his father’s home. 

The intrepid navigator has rounded tne Horn, landed 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and familiarized himself with 
the paths and nooks of St. Helena. 

The book gives a retrospective view of events and power- 
fully portrays the Afrikanders determination to wrest the 
ancestral lands from the natives by false pretenses and 
involved legal reasoning, and with thumb screw pressure to 
reduce them by degrees to dependency and eventually to 
a form of slavery. 

In South Africa he met Bishop Levi Jenkins Coppin of 
Philadelphia, a pillar of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, prescribed and limited through diplomatic chan- 
nels from spreading the Gospel among the native peoples. 
It would be well for the followers of this Negro prelate 
to read of his terrible struggle to carry the Gospel to the 
land of his fathers, and it would be well for all American 
Negroes who are interested in the missionary efforts of 
their churches to learn something of the handicaps which 
one Christian nation places before the missionaries of other 
Christian nations when these efforts conflict with imperial- 
istic designs. 

Cecil Rhodes comes in for much deserved criticism: 
“Cecil Rhodes, grandiose ard pompous in life, could 
scarcely have been expected to be simple and unassuming 
in death. 


“Until his physicians had insisted upon a change of 
climate, he had remained at his estate, the magnificent 
Groote Schuur. Then he had been borne to the seashore 
where it was hoped that the lower altitude might aid his 
heart. But money was unavailing at the last, and he 
died, proving himself no more immortai than the thou- 
sands of poor natives who had perished at his hands. 
What did it avail him that he had been able to trick 
an old chief out of an Aladdin’s cave full of diamonds, gold 
and rare skins in return for a few hundred guns which 
would not shoot? What did all his confiscations and an- 
nexations, his wide estates and unlimited wealth avail 
him? It is said that his brother-killed himself in Central 
Africa by getting drunk during an attack of fever, which 
so befuddled his poor brain that he poured a keg of 
alcohol over himself and lit a match. Cecil Rhodes was 
no less a victim of his vices. 

“He was an imperialist to the last, and at his own 
suggestion his burial was the very symbol of imperialism. 
. . « A retinue of thousands followed him to his grave 
in the Matopa Hills up in Matabeleland. Here, by an 
order he had given before his death, he was placed in a 


great cement crypt weighing thousands of pounds, poured 
into a cave blasted from the solid granite. Thus his body 
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might never be removed from the country he had con- 
quered, and his iron spirit might continue to subdue tie 
Ethiopian race even after he was gone, This was the 
last grandiose gesture of an African conqueror whose 
cruelty was only equalled by that of Henry the Navigator.” 


Here enters then a new figure in the field of Negro litera. 
ture. We respectfully commend him to the Harmon 
Foundation for consideration as a worthy candidate for 


one of its awards, 
ARTHUR A, SCHOMBURG. 


Tue Last or Free Arrica, By Gordon MacCreagh. The 
Century Co. 1928. $400. 


(ponnont MacCREAGH has written’ a delightful book, 
admirably summarized, in six lines that appear upon 
the title page, as “the account of an expedition into Abys- 
sinia with observations on the manners, customs and tradi- 
tions of the Ethiopians with some pungent remarks on the 
anomalous political situation that, at present, obt; ins be- 
tween this ancient kingdom and the nations of the world.” 
The promise thus made to the reader is excellently well 
fulfilled in the pages that follow—pages that are filled 
with evidence that their author is a keen, clear-sighted 
observer, a humorous, gay adventurer, and an unpretentious 
yet plainly competent traveller who enjoys life in strange 
lands and enjoys sharing his pleasure with others. His own 
adjective for the book is “ribald,” which is a fair indi- 
cation of the mood in which it was written. If that word 
frightens off any prospective reader, it will only be one 
of the over-serious kind; and no harm will be done. Only 
those who have managed to keep their sense of humor 
in first-rate working order should venture to open this 
book; but for them it will provide several hours of un- 
commonly good entertainment, and incidentally a oon- 
siderable amount of reliable and useful information. 


Most of the book is taken up, naturally, with the ad- 
ventures and misadventures that befell the author and the 
“intrepid explorers” whose presence with the expedition 
must have been as diverting to her fellow travellers as her 
husband’s remarks about her are to his readers. The 
primary purpose of the trip was not big game hunting, 
which was just as well, for the anu of Galla Land—the 
spirits inhabiting the lakes and trees of that section of 
the world—were apparently much more disposed to pro- 
tect the hippos and rhinos and aardvarks than to favor 
the foreign hunters. But when a chapter that chronicles 
nothing but failures can be as amusing as the one entitled 
“Big Game,” one is tempted to wish that more of the 
explorers and travellers in the “trackless wastes” of Africa 
might have the same bad luck. Mr. MacCreagh is clearly 
prejudiced against the whole tribe of “mighty hunters,” 
and this fact makes one a trifle suspicious that he may have 
exaggerated his own shortcomings as a hunter. At any 
rate, it is a relief to read about a man who can go to 
Africa and keep his soul free from the ambition to kill 
for the sake of killing. ‘ 


When he comes to describe the human beings with whom 
che had dealings on this expedition, Mr. MacCreagh shows 
himself a master of simple, direct, and ferceful lenguage. 
A whole gallery of pictures, of types and of individuals, 
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rises before the reader's eyes, and remains in his memory 
after the book is done. From the Greek inn-keeper in 
Djibouti to the German exile from German East Africa 
who was trying to raise coffee down on the Ogaden border; 
from the kindly, dignified Amharas of the ruling class to 
the Shankallas and Gouragis of the servant class; from 
the endlessly annoying camp “boys” to the extraordinarily 
gifted man who is at the head of the government; when- 
ever the author describes people he makes them live and 
move with the skill of a practised writer. Not that there 
is any particularly “literary” quality to his writing, but 
rather that it is the straightforward effort of a man who 
sees people clearly to tel! you what he sees. Once again, 
this book is a welcome relief from much of the over- 
studied writing “of sophisticated authors. 


We should, however, miss the principle value of the 
book if we were to give the impression that it is merely 
another travel book, though of a markedly super‘or sort. 
It is, in fact, much more than that. Beside the entertain- 
ing narrative and the lively descriptions, it contains a great 
deal of sound and sober sense on an important subject— 
namely, the present status and the future development of 
the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. That is a topic which 
ought to interest every American, especially every Amer- 
ican who takes an intelligent interest in foreign affairs. It 
is, moreover, a subject upon which there prevails at the 
present moment a vast amount of ignorance, and an almost 
equally vast amount of misinformation. 


When Abyssinia was admitted to membership in the 
League of Nations, the step was taken which ought to 
guarantee that this ancient nation, “the last of free 
Africa,” as Mr. MacCreagh calls it, shall remain forever 
exempt from the exploitation to which the rest of the 
African continent has been subjected. If the League 
fails to preserve the independent sovereignity of Abyssinia, 
not merely in a nominal but in a real sense, it will be the 
most serious blow to the prestige of the League in the 
eyes of the world’s idealists that has yet been struck. If, 
on the other hand, the League can safeguard the integrity 
of Abyssinia against the great powers whose colonial ter- 
ritories border upon her, it will constitute a major achieve- 
ment. Every student of the League fo Nations, whether 
friend or critic, ought to follow the course of events in 
Abyssinia with keen interest; and Mr. MacCreagh’s book 
provides an excellent background for such study. 


The most hopeful element in the whole situation is the 
character of the present ruler of Abyssinia, His Imperial 
and Royal Highness Taffari Makonnen, Regent and Heir 
to the Throne. Still in his thirties, this young descendant 
of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba has already 
“steered h's country through rocky channels that might 
well have sunk a much more stable ship of state.” Shrewd 
and far-sighted, a man of infinite courtesy and kindness, 
he has won the admiration and respect of the world. It 
is interesting to note that he is now particularly anxious 
to secure the friendship of America, and there are many 
reasons why this would be appropriate. As a nation that 
has cherished for a hundred and fifty years the ideals of 
liberty and national independence, we ought to be drawn 
to sympathize with a nation that has maintained its in- 
dependence for three thousand years, in the face of what 
often must have seemed overwhelming odds. 
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On July 27th, 1926, the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations communicated to the members of the League 
a Note from the Regent of Abyssinia, protesting against 
the action of Italy and Great Britain in coming to an 
agreement, without notifying Abyssinia, to assist each 
other in their concessional aspirations in that country. This 
is not the place to discuss*either the justice of the Regent's 
protest or the effectiveness of the publicity provided by the 
League, but one paragraph from the Note will reveal the 
quality of the man who wrote it: 


“The people of Abyssinia are anxious to do right, and 
we have every intention of guiding them along the path 
of improvement and progress; but throughout their history 
they have seldom met with foreigners who did not desire 
to possess themselves of Abyssinian terrritory and to de- 
stroy their independence. With God's help, and thanks to 
the courage of our soldiers, we have always, come what 
might, stood proud and free upon our native mountains.” 


Now Mr. MacCreagh is frankly a partisan of Abyssinia 
in ber relations with the European nations, and des rous 
of winning for her the active support of American public 
opinion. But he is no sentimentalist, and for that reason 
he makes a much more effective advocate. He recognizes 
the difficulties that confront a nation that is trying to 
cover in a few decades the long road of progress that the 
western nations have taken many centuries to traverse, and 
he wisely makes no attempt to paint an unduly optimistic 
picture. The “path of improvement and progress” along 
which Taffari Makonneu is seeking to guidé his people is 
no royal road to swift and easy success. Actual conditions 
must be faced and dealt with in a realistic fashion. Utopian 
dreams must be set aside in favor of practicable next steps. 
The one indispensable thing is that during this slow 
process of national development there shall be no high- 
handed interference by outsiders. On that point there 
should be no compromise. 


No interference by outsiders—not even in the name of 
idealism. It is very easy for those who wish to interfere, 
for their own selfish ends, to mask their true motives with 
a cloak of apparently sincere concern for human welfare, 
and it behooves those who are genuinely interested in the 
progress of such a country as Abyssinia to watch for this 
kind of trap. To be specific, consider the question of 


slavery. 


Slavery exists today in Abyssina. That fact is not de- 
nied. But the question which the world will have to de- 
cide’ is whether it is better to entrust the business of 
abolishing slavery in Abyssinia to some so-called enlight- 
ened nation from outside or to the rulers of Abyssinia work- 
ing quietly and wisely from within. If you will read Mr. 
MacCreagh’s chapter on this subject, and then supplement 
it by reading the chapter on slavery and serfdom in C. F. 
Rey’s “Unconquered Abyssinia as it is Today” and the 
documents bearing upon this topic in the publications of 
the League of Nations, you will have a basis for an in- 
telligent opinion that cannot be easily misled. Snap judg- 
ments on this sort of question are exceedingly dangerous, 
and it is perhaps the outstanding merit of Mr. MacCreagh’s 
book that it continually points out this peril and provides 
the material for avoiding it. 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT. 
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THE MONTH 


HOUSING SEGREGATION 


EITHER the titutionality of segregation laws, 

or the physical inconvenience to many people by its 
enforcement, nor finally the weight of the burden of proof 
as to “who is a Negro” have deterred the attempts at 
housing segregation. 

The Richmond Segregation ordinance, which prohibits 
Negroes from living in neighborhoods in which the major- 
ity of residents are white, has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by United States District Judge D. Lawrence Groner, 
in his decision in the case of the city of Richmond versus 
J. B. Dean. 

Following the example of Richmond, the city Council 
of Atlanta, overriding by a vote of 28 to 0 the veto of 
Mayor Ragsdale, has passed a segregation ordinance which 
purports to evade the supreme court’s decision by not 
mentioning races and setting apart separate residential 
areas for “those people who are forbidden to intermarry.” 
The mayor had vetoed the measure when advised by the 
city attorney that the ordinance was unconstitutional. 

White neighbors and realtors in the West Pico Heights 
sub-division of Los Angeles, California, are searching dili- 
gently for a peaceful way of getting rid of a Negro family. 
that recently moved into the district. The realtor who 


made the sale declares that it was an error on his part; 
that he, the contractor and builder, and the neighbors 
thought the purchasers were white. 

Not so peaceful in method is the little town of Alloway. 
N. J., with its hard fast rule of “No Negroes are Allowed,” 
which is interpreted to mean that Negroes can neither 
live there nor be seen there after the sun has set. The 
attempts on the partyof the white citizens to drive out a 
family, because it was rumored that the women were of 
Negro lineage, has ended in the shooting of the local post- 
master and the arrest of the two women. 

In St. Louis the battle against the efforts of white prop- 
erty owners to prevent Negroes from owning or occupying 
homes in “restricted neighborhoods” was launched by the 
filing of a petition against the granting of an injunction 
restraining Negroes from living in an apartment on Delmar 
Boulevard. The petitioners claimed that by renting the pro- 
perty to Negroes James J. Bush & Company, realtors, were 
violating a covenant signed by property owners which pre- 
vented Negroes from living in the district. 

The United States Supreme Court has refused to review 
the decision of lower courts of the District of Columbia 
in sustaining covenants in deed prohibiting the sale of 
property to colored Americans. Attorney Louis Marshall, 
asking for a writ of certiorari from the Supreme Court 


Col. C. O. Sherrill, City Manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Committee of Negroes appointed to 

act in an advisory capacity to the administration. Left to right: first row—Edward Townsend, John 

M. Ragland, Col. Sherrill, Rev. J. L. Black, Rev. C. Lindell, F. A. B. Hall. Second row—G. A. 
Jamerson, Dr. R. E. Beamon, Mrs. Mary Moore, Rev. B. F. Reid, Fred Hoehler. 


Evelyn Hill 


to the Court of Appeals, in the cases of Cornish versus 

O'Donoghue and Newton versus Wallace, maintained that 

the agreements constituted an unlawful restraint of aliena- 

tion of property and unlawful restraint of trade and public 

policy. Mr. Marshall in his petition raised the question 

“Who is a Negro?” Said Mr. Marshall in his br:ef: 

“By what method is th’s covenant to be enforced? 

Under what test is the color line to be drawn? Where 
does the Negro end and the Caucasian begin? Does it 
mean that any person who has flowing in his veins 
a single corpuscle of Negro blood comes within the 
prohibitions of the Covenant?” 


(psouce Neuman, a Chicago anthropoligist offers a 

scientific solution of the moot question “Who is a 
Negro?” Mr. Neuman, speaking at a meeting of the An- 
thropological Association, asserts ‘that racial identity can 
be established by weighing a section of a strand of hair 
which has been washed in alcohol and ether. Basing his 
statements upon results of a series of experiments, he 
declared that the weight of the hair also has a relation 


to eye color. 


AWARDS 


Avousta Savage has been awarded a fellowship for 

two years’ study abroad in sculpttre. It was announced 
in last month's issue that the fellowship was for one year 
at $1,500. Since that statement was made the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund through Edwin R. Embree, president, and 
George R. Arthur, associate for Negro Welfare, have an- 
nounced that the fellowship has been increased to $1,800 
a year to cover a period of two years. 

Miss Savage was born in a rural community in Florida; 
finished the public schools of West Palm Beach; studied 
for a year at A. & T. College, Tallahassee, Florida, and 
completed in three years the four year course in sculpture 
at Cooper Union in New York. She won a scholarship for 
study abroad at Fontainbleau, but when it was discovered 
that in the 100 persons to receive this award, she was the 
only colored, she was denied the right of this opportunity 
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Doctor Numa P. G. Adams 


Augusta Savage 


and honor. H. A. MacNeill, the New York sculptor, took 
her under his tutelage at his College Point Studio for two 
years as a protest against this injustice. 

The first layman to take Miss Savage seriously was John 
E. Nail, the Harlem realtor. He was also the first colored 
person to purchase one of her sculptures. Mr. Nail brought 
her talent to the attention of Eugene Kinckle Jones who 
in turn sought aid for Miss Savage. Finally at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, who admired her work, Mr. 
Jones succeeded in interesting the Rosenwald Fund in her 
case. 

Miss Savage is planning to sail from New York the first 
of September. During the past month, she has completed 
Gamin, a character study of a Harlem street urchin, the 
reproduction of which appeared on the June cover of 
Opportunity and a bust of Eugene Kinckle Jones, the ex- 
excutive secretary of the National Urban League. 


ISS Evelyn Hill, senior high schoo] student from Bene- 
dict College, was awarded the first prize in the 
regional Oratorical Contest, held under the auspices of 
the Independent Benevolent Protective Elks of the World. 
Miss Hill was proclaimed the winner of the first prize 
scholarship of $1,000. Other contestants were from the 
high schools of Georgia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Alabama. She will represent this section in 
the national contest which will be held this summer in 
Atlantic City. 


EDUCATION 


Numa P. G. Adams, of Chicago, Illinois, was unani- 
mously elected to succeed Dr. Edward A. Ballach as 
Dean of the Howard University School of Medicine. Dr. 
Adams is a graduate of Howard University in the college 
class of 1911 with the distinction of magna cum laude. 
The following year he received the degree of Master of 
Arts from Columbia University and, immediately, there- 
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Neal Hughley 


after, entered upon his work as an instructor in Chemistry 
at Howard. 

His medical education was received at the University 
of Chicago and the Rush Medical School serving his in- 
terneship at the City Hospital No. 2, St. Louis, Mo. While 
a student at the University of Chicago, Dr. Adams was 
elected a member of the Alpha Omega Alpha Honorary 
National Medical Fraternity. 

Dr. Adams is the first member of his race to head the 
Howard University School of Medicine, an institution which 
has been rated “A” class by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation since 1892. 


E Commission on Interracial Cooperation has an- 


nounced the following prize winners in its annual 
South-wide college contest for papers on “Justice in Race 
Relations”: First prize, $100,-Evelyn Poindexter Vann, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas; sec- 
ond prize, $50, Neal Hughley, Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; third prize, $25, Holland King, Henderson-Brown 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Evelyn Poindexter Vann 


Holland King 


Every state in the South and forty-three in:titutions were 
represented among the papers submitted in the contest, 
many of which, according to the judges, were of a very 
high order. Officials of the Interracial Commission express 
themselves as well pleased with the results of the contest, 
the purpose of which was to focus the attention of college 
students upon the improvement of interracial conditions in 
the Southern states. It is announced that a s milar pro- 
ject will probably be conducted during the next schoo! 
year. 


University conferred the honorary degree of 

master of arts on Robert Russa Moton, principal of 
Tuskegee Institute at its 293rd commencement. Dr. Moton 
was the second Negro to receive an honorary degree from 
Harvard. A similar honor was conferred on Booker T. 
Washington in 1896. The degrees were conferred by Pro- 
fessor A. Laurence Lowell of Harvard, who gave a cita- 
tion with each. Prof. Moton was cited as a “worthy suc- 
cessor of a great educator of his race, a man whose courage 
and sagacity have triumphed over the perils to his school.” 


The second Tennessee Hi-Y Congress held in Knoxville, Tenn. Every section of the 
State was represented 
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LLOYD A. HALL is a consulting chemist for several of the 
large manufacturing plants of Chicago, including Pure 
Asphalt Corporation, Bas'c Manufacturing Company and 
Cardinal Laboratories. He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the American Association fer the 
Advancement of Science. 

ALBON L. HOLSEY is the Secretary of Tuskegee Institute, 
and also of the National Negro Business League. 

MARY W. HEFFERNAN is a teacher of the 8th Grade in 
the New York City public schools. 

CHARLES W. CRANFORD is from West Virginia Col- 
legiate Institute. 

NORMAN M. KASTLER is from Racine, Wisconsin. His 
article is an excerpt from a paper read at the National 
Community Center Association Conference. 

GLADYS CASELY HAYFORD is a young African girl, 
whose picture was on the cover of the May Opportunity. 
She has published several poems in various American 
magazines, including “The Atlantic Monthly.” 

FRANK HORNE is a well known writer and poet. 

JAMES S. McPEEK is a poet from Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
(Continued from Page 222) 


theoretical knowledge of chemistry comparable 
with that of the best known chemists. As a group 
they are exceptionally well trained and of the 
highest intelligence.. 

Our colored schools and colleges are rapidly 
growing and developing. They should need many 
more well trained men in their science departments, 
particularly in chemistry. One or two men can- 
not properly give a complete course in chemistry. 
The absorption of the Negro chemist in in- 
dustry will be gradual and the future will be di- 
rectly proportional to the harmonious success and 
reliability of the Negro chemists now employed or 
those first accepted in a position. There should 
be places immediately available for a hundred or 
more properly qualified Negro chemists, in educa- 
tional and industrial service. 

Perhaps, some day, in the not too far future, 
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certain fundamental manufacturing industries 
among Negroes, may receive their incentive and 
obtain intelligent, constructive management from 
these practically trained men of science, now paving 
their way, unostentatiously, in a profession little 
known or publicly considered among Negroes. 
Chemistry as a profession seems to offer our youth 
more and better opportunities than could be built 
of our fondest dreams. 


THE CONTROL OF RACE RELATIONS 
. IN THE COMMUNITY 
(Continued from Page 209) 
dom of large numbers of sub-normal persons. The 
significance of these groups increases with the 
growing industrial development of the South, and 
the consequent complexity of social and economic 
life. And especially when their presence is over- 
looked, these elements constitute an increasingly 
serious menace to the groups and conditions favor- 
able to improved race relations. Therefore, the 
local agencies of the community should use every 
legitimate means to build up public opinion to 
demand from the town and county boards and the 
state legislatures, adequate provision for the care 
of the sub-normal classes. 

In short, we must direct our energies not alone 
to develop between the races the will to under- 
stand and co-operate with each other, there must 
also be a true appreciation of the requirement 
mechanism of such relations. 
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is just off the press. But a few hundred 
copies over the number subscribed for 
are available. 

Life sketches of the leading Negro 
men and women with 356 photographs _ 
are in this handsomely, bound volume 
which contains 500 pages of interest- 
ing human sketches. 

The price of this valuable book is 
$10.00 per copy. Send your check or 
money order to the Book Department 
of OPPORTUNITY and you will re- 
ceive OPPORTUNITY, Journal of 
Negro Life, for 12 months and a copy | 
of this, the most important book off 
the press this month. | 
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17 Madison Avenue, 
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